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“‘PEOPLE OF Seaitle’ converge on Naples.” That’s how the Guardian summed up 
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Trade Organisation in Seattle in 1999. In July an even bigger international protest is 
expected at the meeting of rulers of the G8 richest countries in the Italian port of 
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TWO THIRDS 
BACK PUBLIC 
OWNERSHIP 


pages3& 11 


Pickets out In 
force in Hull 
Caravan strike 


page 4 


THE VAST majority of 
people oppose privatisa- 
tion and back public own- 
ership, a new poll found 
this week. 

Yet Tony Blair will fight the 
general election on a pro- 
gramme which will mean 
more disastrous privatisation 
of public services—in health, 
education and transport. 

The survey by the Guar- 
dian newspaper and the ICM 


polling group “shows that all 
voters, including Conserva- 
tives, now want to see public 
services run by the govern- 
ment or by local authorities, 
and overwhelmingly reject 
the idea that public services 
should be run for profit.” 
The pro New Labour 
Guardian admitted, “The re- 
sults show that there is little, 
if any, appetite for further pri- 
vatisations, and represent a 


major vote of confidence in 
public services.” 

Two thirds of people, 66 
percent, agreed that “public 
services should not be run 
for profit”. An even bigger 76 
percent backed the rena- 
tionalisation of the railways. 

Over half of those sur- 
veyed thought public sector 
workers were underpaid, 
and three quarters thought 
they did not get the respect 


they deserved. 

New Labour has turned 
its back on the majority who 
back public services and is 
pushing for more Tory-style 
privatisation. 

The Socialist Alliance and 
Scottish Socialist Party will 
be fighting the general elec- 
tion saying it is time the ma- 
jority who back public 
services were listened to. 

The choice is clear. 
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ARGENTINA THROWN INTO TURMOIL 


Revolt a 


ARGENTINA WAS in 
turmoil at the start of 
this week as people 
revolted against a 
massive cuts pack- 
age backed by the 
world’s bankers and 
the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF). 

Students and teachers 
struck. They occupied 
schools and colleges, 
and blocked roads in 
cities across the country. 

From the capital, Bue- 
nos Aires, to provincial 
cities like Cordoba they 
also staged open air classes, 
launched “free” radio 
broadcasts and planned 
marches. 

On Wednesday workers 
were set to stage generalised 
strikes. 

The upheaval threw the 


government of President Fer- 
nando de la Rua into crisis. 


olfomaallaress 


get better? 


Teachers 
are right 


MUCH OF the media 
claimed that industrial 
action by teachers was 
responsible for 920 
children being sent 
home early from Holy- 
wells High School in 
Ipswich this week. 

In fact teachers in 
Ipswich had not begun 
their action, refusing to 
cover for staff vacan- 
cies, even though they 
voted for it overwhelm- 
ingly last week. 

The school had to 
send children home be- 
cause it has six vacan- 
cies and five of the 60 
staff were off sick. 

This is exactly the 
reason why teachers 
are campaigning in an 
increasing number of 
areas. 


Private 
advice 


MIKE CRAVEN, deputy 
prime minister John 
Prescott’s new adviser, 
is chief executive for the 
lobbying firm Lexing- 
ton. Its clients include 
Metronet, the consor- 
tium bidding to run 
London Underground. 
He also lobbies for 
Serco, the firm which 
heads up one of the 
groups bidding to take 
over the National Air 
Traffic Service. 
Prescott is respon- 
sible for the privatisa- 
tion of both services. 


Journeys 
slashed 


GIANT BUS companies 
are cutting back vital 
bus services because 
they claim the routes 
are “not profitable”. 

More than half of 
Britain’s local authori- 
ties report that compa- 
nies have withdrawn 
services. 


The key economy minis- 
ter, Ricardo Lopez Murphy, 
was forced to resign on 
Monday night. 

And de la Rua had to an- 
nounce the withdrawal of the 
austerity package that has 
sparked the revolt. 

Lopez Murphy announced 
a plan only last week to slash 
$2 billion from public spend- 
ing this year. 

The move was designed to 
placate Argentina’s bosses 
and international bankers. 

Before Christmas Ar- 
gentina’s currency slumped 
as an 18 month long recession 
continued and panic spread 
across the world money mar- 
kets about whether the coun- 
try would meet its debt 
repayments. 

The IMF stepped in 
with a $40 billion rescue 
package and demanded 
harsh austerity measures. 

The world’s rich and Ar- 
gentina’s bosses cheered the 
cuts package. The British Fi- 
nancial Times insisted on 
Monday that the Argentinian 
“government was right”. 

Workers’ reaction to the 
cuts package was furious. 

“University students took 
to the streets and occupied 
late on Friday night. The 
teachers’ union announced a 
48-hour strike for Tuesday 
and Wednesday,” reported 
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PROTESTING IN Argentina this week 


one paper. 

Another Argentinian paper 
reported on Monday, “Groups 
of students and teachers, un- 
employed and pensioners 
were maintaining blockades 
on streets in different areas of 
Greater Buenos Aires.” 

The Argentinian protests 
are just the latest in a wave 
of revolt that has swept Latin 


America in recent months. 
Revolts have toppled gov- 
ernments in Ecuador and 
Peru, and beaten back mas- 
sive privatisation plans in 
Bolivia. 

In Colombia up to one 
million workers were set to 
stage a national strike on 
Wednesday of this week 
against job and welfare cuts. 


Steel worker speaks out 


‘Don't let Corus 
roll all over us 


STEEL COMPANY Corus is pushing 
ahead with plans to axe 6,000 jobs. 

The company has rejected an alterna- 
tive put forward by the workers’ ISTC 
union, even though it conceded some re- 


dundancies and pay cuts. 


they’ ve got families and mortgages. They 
can’t plan for the future. 

“They’ve got their backs to the wall. 
They’ ve done everything the company 
asked. I’ ve never known management to 


treat a workforce like this. 


The ISTC is now under pressure from 
workers to start a strike ballot. 
Gareth Finch, a steel worker in Llan- 


wern, told Socialist Worker, 
there is a bit of feeling for strike action in 


Llanwern. 


“T think we still have a bit of punch. 
The company has got to make steel, and 


orders would be affected. 


“I could be one of those who loses 
their job as I’m over 50. I’ve been there 


34 years. 


“I work with a lot of youngsters— 


ly for refugees 


Ra 


THE PROMISE by the main 
political parties last week not 
to play the race card during 
the election was treated with 
derision at a meeting in sup- 
port of refugees on Monday 
of this week. 

“It’s a bit late for that 
now,” was the comment from 
FBU national officer Geoff 
Ellis, one of the platform 
speakers at the 200-strong 
meeting in London. 

All the speakers, who in- 
cluded MP Tony Benn, con- 
demned the Tories’ attempts to 
scapegoat refugees. They also 
attacked New Labour for fu- 
elling the witch-hunt. 

Louise Christian, who is 
standing as a Socialist Al- 
liance candidate against Bar- 
bara Roche in London’s 


“T think 
disgusting. 


Disgusting 


“The way they’ve gone about it is 


“Quite a lot of people feel strike action 


is the only answer. Why sit back and let 
them roll all over us? 


“My only concern is it has to be a na- 


tional strike. A strike is our only weapon. 
“The management and government 


think those days are gone—they want to 


Hornsey and Wood Green, 
said, “I’m standing as a can- 
didate because I believe there 
are enough people out there 
who don’t agree with the 
things said about refugees.” 
Many people at the meet- 
ing were involved in local 
campaigns to support refugees. 
The room was decorated with 
union banners including 
UNISON, AEEU, NUT and 
several trades councils. 


RALLY IN SUPPORT 
OF ASYLUM SEEKERS 
Saturday 24 March, 1pm, 
Trafalgar Square, London. 
Plus march to Downing St. 
Speakers include Diane Abbott 
MP, journalist Gary Younge, 
NATFHE general secretary 
Paul Mackney 


be woken up a bit.” 
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*Argentinian 
economy 
minister Lopez 
Murphy has 
resigned just 
three days 
after he 
announced 
economic 
austerity 
measures. 

The president 
confirmed the 
austerity 
package would 
be abandoned.® 

MIBBC news 
report from 
Buenos Aires 


it's 


Resistance 
Eifel le)ey-) 


THE REVOLT against cap- 
italism is gathering pace. On 
the same day as the Naples 
protest (see front page) over 
500 people demonstrated in 
Santiago in Chile. 

They were protesting 
against the meeting of the 
Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank last weekend 
where Argentinian presi- 
dent de la Rua urged people 
to stick to IMF dictates. 

People across Europe are 
planning protests at interna- 
tional meetings of govern- 
ment and business leaders in 
Sweden and Spain in June, 
and in Genoa, Italy, in July. 

Socialist Worker spoke to 
some of those organising the 
resistance. RIKKE HOLM 
reports that the interna- 
tional ATTAC movement, 
which campaigns for taxing 
financial speculations, held a 
huge 1,200-strong meeting 
in Denmark last month: 

“The organisers had to 
turn people away. Suddenly 
people all over Denmark are 
discussing global politics. 

“Local ATTAC meetings 
around the country have at- 
tracted hundreds of people. 
We are now mobilising for 
the demonstrations at the 
EU summit in Gothenburg, 
Sweden, on 15 June.” 

From Norway MARI- 
ETTE reports, “On 1 March 
120 people, representing 
around 80 organisations in- 
cluding trade unions, met to 
discuss the establishment of 
ATTAC-Norway. Already 


400 people have become 
members.” 

“The interest in the 
ATTAC anti neo-liberalism 
group has been huge,” re- 
ports RISTO from Finland. 

“The e-mail list has al- 
ready got 600 names, and 
local groups have been 
founded across Finland.” 

“The reception commit- 
tee is already well under 
way for a World Bank con- 
ference in Barcelona this 
June,” says DAVID KAR- 
VALA from Spain. 

“The ‘Against the World 
Bank’ campaign has held 
several organising meetings 
of more than 200 people for 
a counter-conference (22-23 
June), a mass demonstration 
(24 June) and blockades of 
the conference (25-27 June).”’ 


Genoa 


ACTIVISTS ARE organ- 
ising to protest against 
the meeting of the gov- 
ernments of the eight 
richest countries in 
Genoa, Italy, on 20-22 
July. 

Globalise Resis- 
tance has booked 750 
train and ferry seats 
from Dover to Genoa. 

This costs £115 per 
person, which includes 
two nights accommo- 
dation on the train. 
Phone 020 8980 3005 or 
visit www.resist.org.uk 
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DELROY LINDO IS 
ARRESTED... AGAIN 


“I COULDN’ T believe it.” 

That was the response 
by a shocked Delroy 
Lindo after he was 
arrested last week by the 
police for the thirty eighth 
time. 

The arrest came just six 
weeks after the 
Metropolitan Police 
admitted that officers, 
acting on “negative 
stereotyping”, had 
subjected Delroy and his 
family to “systematic 
harassment”. 

Delroy told Socialist 
Worker, ‘The police rushed 
out of the vehicle and 
shouted, ‘Come here.’ 


“T was just walking 
along the high road when 
six police officers pinned 
me to the ground. They 
handled me very roughly 
and dragged me to the 
police vehicle.” 

After six hours the 
police released Delroy, who 
had to go to hospital for 
treatment on cuts and 
bruises. 

Delroy says, “I believe 
that the number of people 
who witnessed my arrest 
and the supporters who 
immediately demonstrated 
outside Hornsey police 
station to protest made all 
the difference.” 


Hackney 


activist 


held for 20 hours 


A WELL known black trade unionist in Hackney, 
east London, Mitch Dublin, was held at the notori- 
ous Stoke Newington police station for 20 hours 


without charge last week. 


Mitch has been an active campaigner against 
council cuts and has shared platforms with local MP 


Diane Abbott. 


He was held with his younger brother, who is a 
minor. Neither of them was charged. 

Mitch was denied water throughout most of his 
detention, despite repeated requests. 

For long periods he was also denied access to 


a duty solicitor. 


Police officers taunted him about his trade union 


activities. 


Mitch has made a formal complaint and is to raise 
the case with his trade union. 


what we think 


Damage Is done by 
this c 
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otic system 


Over 1,000 people marched through central London last Saturday against Israel’s vicious repression of the 
Palestinian people. The new US president George Bush met Israel’s new prime minister, the war criminal 


Ariel Sharon, this week to show US support for Israel. 
For Noam Chomsky on the US, Israel and the Palestinians see page 8 


SHEFFIELD: Thursday 22 
March, 7.30pm, Royal 
Society for the Blind, 
Mappin Street. Speakers 
include PCS general 
secretary elect Mark 
Serwotka. 


COVENTRY: Thursday 22 
March, 7.30pm, Central 
Methodist Hall. Speakers 


rallies: 


include Dave Nellist and 
Mike Marqusee. 


LEEDS: Friday 23 March, 
7.30pm, Sullivan Room, 
Leeds Town Hall, 
Headrow. 

GREENWICH AND 
WOOLWICH: Monday 26 
March, 7.30pm, 
Christchurch Forum, 


Greenwich. 

Speakers include Mike 
Marqusee and Kirstie 
Paton. 


MANCHESTER: Wednesday 
28 March, 7.30pm, Friends 
Meeting House, Mount 
Street. Speakers include 
NUJ president Dave 
Toomer and Mike 
Marqusee. 


YORK: Wednesday 28 
March, 8pm, Priory Street 
Centre. Speakers include 
Janine Booth. 
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BANKERS AND stock- 
brokers around the 
world held their breaths 
this week and hoped the 
major money markets 
would not fall over the 


edge of a cliff. 

Even mainstream news- 
papers like the Observer have 
shown the sense of panic, 
with headlines like “A Week 
Of Market Madness”. 

“The danger is that it could 
yet turn into the crash of 1929, 
which heralded the horrors of 
the Great Depression,” was 
one of the dire warnings. 

Only a year ago many eco- 
nomic commentators were 
predicting that a “new econ- 
omy” based on the internet and 
high technology would lead to 
permanent economic growth 
to the eventual benefit of all. 

Now those technology 
companies’ profits and shares 
have plummeted. 


The collapse shows exactly 
what is wrong with capitalism. 

It is a chaotic system. In- 
vestment is not planned to 
meet need, but is ploughed in 
to make a profit. Those in work 
have to work longer hours 
while colleagues are sacked. 

Unsold goods sit alongside 
workers thrown on the dole. 

Yet this is the market 
system that New Labour 
and the mainstream par- 
ties say must dominate 
health, education and 
every area of the economy. 

No one knows when or 
how sharply the world econ- 
omy will slow down, least of 
all the financiers and politicians. 

We do know that people 
are already suffering. 

That is why everyone 
should throw themselves into 
building the widest possible re- 
sistance and arguing for an al- 
ternative to the market in the 
run-up to the general election. 


West caused 
Balkans crisis 


THE OUTBREAK of violence 
in Macedonia comes almost 
two years to the day since 
see began bombing the 
B 

Bill Clinton and Tony Blair 
went to war in 1999, they 
claimed, to stop ethnic vio- 
lence and bring prosperity to 
the Balkans. 

Today Kosovo remains a 
poverty-stricken hellhole and 
fighting has spread to neigh- 
bouring Macedonia. 

Albanian fighters were the 
West's heroes in Kosovo. They 
are its villains in Macedonia. 


NATO said everything 
would be alright if we got rid 
of Serbian leader Slobodan 
Milosevic. 

Serbian people did get rid of 
Milosevic, but now the area 
stands on the brink of full scale 
war. 

Western intervention has 
succeeded only in loading the 
dice in favour of one group 
in the Balkans rather than 
another. 

It stands in the way of a 
lasting e. The last thing 
people in the Balkans need is 
another dose of Bomber Blair. 


OUT NEXT WEEK 


WHY YOU sHouLD 


LONDON: Tuesday 3 April, 
7.30pm, Friends Meeting 
House, Euston Road. 


Speakers include Paul Foot, 


Mark Serwotka and Louise 
Christian. 


BIRMINGHAM: Sunday 8 
April. Speakers include 
Mark Steel and Caroline 
Johnson. Phone 0121 449 
0787 for venue details. 


WELSH SOCIALIST 
ALLIANCE—NEATH: 
Thursday 5 April, 7.30pm, 
Castle Hotel, town centre. 


Vote 
Socialist 


P 
an 


Campaigning Journalist of the decade 


AVAILABLE FROM 
BOOKMARKS 
Phone 020 7637 1848 


or buy online at 
www.bookmarks.uk.com 
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Sh 
16% for 
Socialist 


A SOCIALIST candidate 
polled an excellent result 
in a council by-election in 
Scotland last week. 

The Scottish Socialist 
Party’s Des Divers got 16 
percent, 149 votes, in the 
by-election in Dunoon in 
Ayrshire. 

The seat was won by 
an “independent”, with 
over 400 votes. The so- 
cialist candidate pressed 
close to both Labour, 
which got 198 votes, and 
the Scottish National 
Party, with 191 votes. 

@Full round-up on 
socialist general 
election campaign on 
page 15 


Crunch 
point 


OVER 500 medical sec- 
retaries in Glasgow hos- 
pitals are to vote ina 
ballot for strike action 
over pay and conditions. 
The workers, mem- 
bers of the public services 
union UNISON, have 
voted unanimously at 
meetings to hold the ballot. 
“Medical secretaries 
have finally had enough,” 
said Carolyn Leckie of 
UNISON and one of the 
Scottish Socialist Party’s 
prospective parliamentary 
candidates in Glasgow. 


Nurses 
ballot 


NURSES AT the John 
Radcliffe hospital in 
Oxford are to ballot on in- 
dustrial action over pres- 
sures in the casualty unit. 

The nurses, most of 
them in the Royal College 
of Nursing, are at the end 
of their tether in a long 
running dispute about 
overcrowding of patients 
and staff shortages. 

It is common for corri- 
dors to be full of patients 
on trolleys. 


Unions 
vote 


ONE HUNDRED workers 
at the Ferranti Technolo- 
gies owned Cairo Mill in 
Waterhead,north west 
England, have voted by 
95 percent for the AEEU 
engineering union to be 
recognised at the plant. 

The workers’ union 
has not been recognised 
at the plant for nine years. 

“There was an over- 
whelming response to 
union recognition return- 
ing to this site,” said 
Barry Mills, a worker and 
union rep. 


Sixth 
strike 


OVER 1,000 council work- 
ers in Knowsley on 
Merseyside struck on 
Tuesday and Wednesday 
last week in their continu- 
ing fight against being 
made to work two hours a 
week longer. 

The workers have 
now taken six days of 
strike action against the 
Labour council's plan to 
increase white collar 
workers’ hours from 35 a 
week to 37. 

Around 20 key finance 
workers began two weeks 
of strikes on Monday, and 
further council-wide 
strikes are planned. 


> 
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NEARLY 500 cara- 
van workers in Hull 
started an all-out 
strike on Monday 
morning. Over 250 of 
them were on the 
picket line. 

Willerby Holiday 
Homes is the biggest car- 
avan manufacturer in 
Britain. It’s also in the 
parliamentary  con- 
stituency of deputy 
prime minister John 
Prescott. 

The workers, members 
of UCATT, have had 
enough. Management 
have introduced 12-week 
contracts for new starters, 
they’re bringing in agency 
workers, and they won’t 
give the union a full time 
convenor. 

“This is not about 
greed,” said a picket on 
Monday morning. “The 
workers on 12-week con- 
tracts have no holiday 
pay, no sick pay, no 
rights, nothing. 


Hull caravan workers strike 
Fighting for 
dignity and 

respect 


“After 12 weeks are up 
they are being re-employed 
two weeks at a time. You 
can’t live like that. 

“If this company gets 
these terms, every caravan 
firm in the area will 
follow. It will spread like 


We want proper 
jobs, full time 
contracts? 


foot and mouth. You can’t 
trust the bosses to give you 
a fair deal. That’s capital- 
ism for you—trampling all 
over the working class.” 
Workers voted by 82 
percent to strike after stag- 
ing an unofficial walkout. 
They know the company 
made £10 million profit 


last year and that order 
books are full. 

“The managers are bul- 
lies and dictators,” said 
another picket. “They 
treat us like school kids. 
There is no factory can- 
teen. We get a half-hour 
dinner break and we just 
eat where we work—in all 
the dust and the dirt. 
There isn’t even a hot 
drinks machine, just cold 
ones.” 

Eddie, who used to be a 
shop steward, says, “There 
is no dignity and no re- 
spect in 12-week contracts 
or agency labour. 

“We’ve got a govern- 
ment that keeps boasting 
about how unemployment 
is falling. That’s no good 
if jobs are all through 
agencies paying £4 an 
hour. 


% 


PICKETS OUT in force in Hull on Monday 


“We want proper jobs, 
full time contracts for full 
time labour. The govern- 
ment is a disgrace. All it is 
interested in is manipulat- 
ing the figures. 

“It’s like going back to 
the 1930s when there were 
pools of labour. I don’t 


Gateshead low pay strike 


STRIKERS SAY ‘PANTS 
TO (OUR) POVERTY’ 


“WE’RE NOT on the bottom. 
We’re up there!” says striker 
Margaret Watson about the 
spirit of pickets at Team 
Valley Brush in Gateshead. 
The 120 workers, in the 
GMB union, are on official 
all-out strike in a fight for 
decent pay. They were of- 
fered a pay rise of just 1 per- 
cent, when they get just £3.11 
an hour, a wage only made up 
to minimum wage rates by 
overtime and bonus rates. 
Strikers were in defiant 
mood on Friday, and even 
though they are losing their 
wages they still arranged to 


collect money for Comic 
Relief. A disco was arranged 
using a striker’s car radio. 

Wearing assorted fancy 
dress a group of strikers 
bought some cheap knickers 
to wear over their clothes and 
declared, ‘“‘Pants to Peter!”— 
referring to company boss 
Peter Wheeldon. 


Brushes 


“We have a good laugh,” 
said Alison Robson, “but he’s 
a pain in the bum and the 
wages are no joke.” 

Terry Rodgers, who is 


standing as Socialist Alliance 
candidate in Newcastle Tyne- 
bridge constituency, visited 
the picket line on Monday to 
offer his support. Terry agreed 
to speak at the launch meeting 
of a strikers’ support group 
organised for next week. 

The strikers are appealing 
for solidarity. A victory for 
them would be a boost to low 
paid workers everywhere. 

The company makes spe- 
cialist artists’ and cosmetic 
brushes which are sold at well 
known outlets such as Ikea, 
Early Learning Centre, Body 
Shop and Marks & Spencer. 


Environment conference 


A 


OVER 150 people attended a conference on Labour’s environmental 


policies in London last Saturday. Speakers included campaigner 
George Monbiot and UNISON deputy general secretary Keith Sonnet. 
Many participants attacked the government's record. 
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Workers at the factory 
liken their boss to the weasely 
“Montgomery Burns” charac- 
ter in The Simpsons cartoon 
TV programme. “He’s got 
money—he just doesn’t want 
to part with it,” said striker 
Alan Mares. 

The workers are angry 
that loopholes in the mini- 
mum wage laws allow em- 
ployers to manipulate wages. 
“Tt’s the government’s fault,” 
says Margaret Watson. “The 
small print says that overtime 
and bonuses can be taken into 
account.” 


Buckets 


“It’s the first time I’ve 
been on strike or involved in 
anything like this,” said 
striker June Rice. Workers 
have received tremendous 
support locally, and the lively 
picket of up to 50 strikers 
generates a constant barrage 
of car horns from passing 
motorists signalling their 
backing. 

Council workers have 
been bringing wood for the 
pickets to use and the nearby 
cafe is letting strikers have 
drinks at half price. Workers 
at the local B&Q store do- 
nated buckets for strikers to 
use for collections. Over 
£300 has already been raised 
around local workplaces. 

@ Tony Dowling 
MMessages of support and 
donations to: June Patter- 
son, c/o GMB, Thorne House, 
77-87 West Road, Newcastle 
upon Tyne NE15 6RB. 


want that for my son or 
daughter. I don’t want 
them getting telephone 
calls saying, ‘No, we don’t 
want you today’” 

“We’re going to stick 
this one out,” said Phil, 
another picket. “We can’t 
afford to lose it. The 
consequences are too 
devastating, especially 
for the younger workers 
who haven’t got families 
yet. 


“What will happen to 
them when they go for a 
mortgage? 

“How will they get a 
loan to go on holiday? I’ve 
been here 14 years. I’m 
probably safe. But I’m 
doing this for other 
people.” 

@Sam Ashman 

Messages of support 
and donations c/o 
Stuart Emms, UCATT 
Office, High Street, Hull. 


Students rebel 


Durham hit by 
mass protest 


THE BIGGEST protest for years hit Durham 
in north east England last Thursday. 

Almost 1,000 students at Durham Univer- 
sity marched against university management's 
decision to increase halls rents by £270 a year. 

“This is a 10 percent increase in rent 
charges,” Paul Leek, a student and the in- 
coming treasurer at the college, told Social- 
ist Worker. “It would exclude the poorest 
students from university. 

“Around 900 of us marched, which is 10 
percent of the university’s population. And 
this was the day before dissertations were 
supposed to be handed in. 

“As we passed the Old Shire Hall, the ad- 
ministrative centre, people made a sponta- 
neous attempt to occupy. The police managed 
to close the gates and stop us. 

“Around 150 of us went back after the 
march to apply for student hardship money 
because of the rises, and the security guards 
wouldn’t let us in. We sat down on the steps 
outside for a few hours in protest. Our action 
has meant that management have reopened 
negotiations, but we’re carrying on the fight.” 

Students were to lobby the university coun- 
cil as Socialist Worker went to press. 


_JOver 200 students occupied the Univer- 


sity of East London from Thursday evening 
until Saturday morning last week. They were 
furious at massive £2.9 million cuts plans 
being pushed by vice-chancellor Frank 


Gould 


“We have tried all other routes to stop the 
cuts. This is the only option we have left,” 
said one student. The occupation ended after 
management got a court order and sent in 
police on Saturday morning. 
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CAMPAIGN TO DEFEND ELDERLY CARE 


Raging 
against 
nomes 
sell oft 


NEW LABOUR'S pri- 
vatisation drive is 
leading to’ the 
slaughter of homes 
for the elderly. 

That was the mes- 
sage from a 130-strong 
conference in Birming- 
ham on Saturday of last 
week called by RAGE 
(Residents’ Action 
Group for the Elderly), 
which is fighting to 
stop privatisation and 
closures. 

Councils, which are 
mainly Labour run, are 
shutting old people’s 
homes or handing them 
to private firms. 

The policy terrifies 
many elderly people. 

They can be forced 
to move into a different 
home, separated from 
the friends and carers 
they have been with for 
years. 

Birmingham’s Labour- 
run council is spearhead- 
ing the attack. It plans to 
sell off all 30 homes, af- 
fecting 985 people. 

Some 90 percent of 
residents are over 75 
years old. 

The trauma of moving 


Tenants revol 


can devastate them. The 
council shut one home in 
Birmingham for younger 
residents. Within nine 
months over 50 percent 
of them had died. 

The council has al- 
ready closed four homes 
in recent years. In one, 
Bourne House, the coun- 
cil boarded up the win- 
dows with the residents 
still inside. 

Local residents, rela- 
tives and members of the 
council workers’ UNI- 
SON union were so 
angry about the closures 
that they set up the 
RAGE campaign. 


Save 


Dorothy Chambers is a 
RAGE activist. She said, 
“The local Balsall Heath 
community is keyed up to 
save the Clifton House 
home. 

“We stopped it from 
being closed three years 
ago, and we’ve had to 
mobilise the community 
and involve residents 
again.” 

“It makes you angry 
and determined to fight,” 
said Caroline Johnson, a 
local RAGE campaigner 


and social services 
worker. 

Caroline is standing 
for the Socialist Alliance 
in the forthcoming gen- 
eral election in the Birm- 
ingham Perry Barr 
constituency. 

She said, “My nan is 
in a home in Essex. The 
council is trying to priva- 
tise that too. 

“People in suits 
behind closed doors are 
deciding the future of 
our public services. We 
are determined not to let 
big business take over 
homes in Birmingham. 

“Around 25 people 
from an over-60s club 
brought traffic to a stand- 
still recently and had 
huge public support.” 

The conference 
launched RAGE as a na- 
tional campaign, with 
activists from across 
Britain attending. 

People came from 
Havering, east London, 
where the council wants 
to shut six homes. It will 
mean reducing the 
number of residential 
places from 240 to just 
60. 

David Atkins, whose 
father is in one of the 


A 90 year old resident was one of the people at the Birmingham conference on elderly care 


homes 


homes, said, “They tell 
you if you’re lucky they 
will move your relative to 
another home, which will 
then close in seven 
months time. 

“Five homes have 
been closed in the last 
year. We have cam- 
paigned and brought the 
centre of Romford to a 
standstill.” 

Campaigners from 
Rochdale spoke about the 
council’s plans to close 
seven homes, affecting 
around 250 people. 


Plans 


“The plans were first 
announced in August. 
There was a public 
outcry, so they intro- 
duced a review. But this 
is just a delaying tactic,” 
said Christina, one of the 
campaigners. 

Peter Monk was one of 
the residents who attended 


the conference. He came 
from Granby Way home 
in Plymouth. 

He said, “They want 
to shut two homes in Ply- 
mouth. They say they are 
not up to standard, but I 
live in one of the homes 
and it’s perfect.” 

Two Plymouth resi- 
dential homes workers, 


Sarah Piney and Margaret 
Hicks, joined the resi- 
dents at the conference. 
They were members 
of the GMB union who 
had joined the recent 
demonstrations and 
strikes in Plymouth 
against council cuts. 
Margaret said, “I am 
worried about losing my 


Private facts 


THERE WERE 134,500 beds directly pro- 
vided by the local authorities in 1980. Last 
year that figure had gone down to just 


59,200. 


@The provision of long term healthcare is 
worth £5.39 billion a year to the private 


sector. 


@The private sector already owns 40 percent 


of homes. 


@Some 37 local authorities plan to sell off 77 
homes over the next three years, according 
to a survey by accountants PriceWater- 


houseCoopers. 


@ Dudley strikers fight on 


OVER 100 people attended a 
stormy meeting in Shard End, 
Birmingham, called by the 
Defend Council Housing 
campaign two weeks ago. 

Tenants totally oppose the 
council’s plans to sell off 
88,000 properties. 

They voiced their fears, 
which included higher rents, 
service charges, loss of 
secure tenancy and easier 
evictions. 

Some Labour council- 
lors spoke for privatisation. 
Local Labour councillor 
Marge Bridle was given a 
rough ride. 

She was shocked by the 


strength of anti-transfer 
feelings. 

Other Labour councillors 
spoke against privatisation. 

The council is clearly rat- 
tled and is responding with 
vitriolic attacks on tenants 
who attend campaign meet- 
ings, calling them “malcon- 
tents”, “activists”, “trade 
unionists” and “Socialist 
Workers Party members’’. 

We urge council tenants 
everywhere to join our grow- 
ing movement to defend 
council housing. 
@Peter Smith, meeting 
organiser, Birmingham 
Defend Council Housing 


THE DUDLEY health strikers are 
continuing their latest round of three- 
week strike action against the han- 
dover of their jobs to a private 
consortium. 

Their determination has again 
forced the NHS trust to delay sign- 
ing the contract to transfer over 600 
ancillary workers out of the NHS. 

The strikers have held over 130 
days of strike action since 1 August 
last year. 

They plan to lobby fellow union 
members at the UNISON health 
workers’ conference in Cardiff next 
week. 

The strikers also plan to hold a 
fringe meeting at the conference. 
Many of them are bitterly angry that 
UNISON leaders have not put the 


union’s full weight behind the 
dispute. 

Trade unionists and campaign- 
ers are, however, championing the 
strike. 

Mark Serwotka, the general sec- 
retary elect of the PCS union, put out 
a call in December for union mem- 
bers to support the strikers. 


Donations 


There has been a flood of money 
from PCS union branches as a result. 
The strikers were invited to address 
the 50-strong annual general meet- 
ing last week of the PCS union at the 
Child Support Agency in Brierley Hill 
in Dudley. 

Branches of the firefighters’ union 


have also been sending in donations 
to the Dudley strike fund. 

The strikers are building on local 
support for their fight against NHS 
privatisation by standing striker 
Angela Thompson as a Socialist Al- 
liance candidate in the Dudley South 
constituency. 

Strikers and supporters held a 

stall in the Kingswinford shopping 
centre last Saturday, and leafleted 
local estates as part of Angela’s 
campaign. 
Support the Dudley strikers— 
fight privatisation. Lobby UNI- 
SON health conference, Monday 
26 March, from 9am, Cardiff 
International Arena. Fringe 
meeting, 12.30pm, Angel Hotel, 
Cardiff. 


job, but it’s really the 
clients—they are losing 
their homes. I’ ve worked 
in the private sector and I 
didn’t like it. There is not 
the same level of care and 
staffing levels.” 


| &C 
CAMPAIGNERS PLAN 
to cause major disruption 
on a key road into 
Birmingham during the 
morning rush hour next 
week. 

Residents, relatives 
and supporters aim to 
occupy a pedestrian 
crossing on the A38 road 
and leaflet the cars in 
protest at the five elderly 
people’s homes in 
Northfield due to be 
privatised. 

Clive Walder, the 
Socialist Alliance 
candidate who is standing 
in the local constituency, 
backs the action. 

“We'll Stop The City” 
was the headline in the 
Evening Mail, which 
carried a front page 
article on Friday of last 
week on the planned 
protest. 

@ Protest, Tuesday 27 
March, 8am, outside 


Bacons, Northfield 
shopping centre. 


Picture: S’O NEIL 


THINGS 
THEY SAY 


“MARKETS are 
driven by only two 
factors—fear and 
greed.” 

MiThe BBC’s pro-market 


business editor JEFF 
RANDALL 


“WE WILL require 
all power plants to 
meet clean air 
standards in order 
to reduce 
emissions of 
sulphur dioxide, 
nitrogen oxide, 
mercury and carbon 
dioxide within a 
reasonable period 
of time.” 

MGEORGE W BUSH, 


before he was elected US 
president 


“CARBON dioxide 
should not have 
been included as a 
pollutant during the 
campaign. It was a 
mistake.” 

MSCOTT McCLELLAN, 
White House spokesman 


for President George W 
Bush, last week 


“THE recession risk 
has now spiked at 
close to or above 50 
percent.” 

MGAVYN DAVIES, 


investment banker and 
adviser to Gordon Brown 


“THERE WILL be no 
return to the boom- 
bust economy.” 
mGORDON BROWN 


“IN THE first 
decade of 
transition we made 
great economic 
progress. But the 
number of people 
at the poverty level 
has been growing 
very, very 
substantially.” 
GEORGY SURANYI, 
former governor of the 
Hungarian central bank 


“WE CANNOT give 
up hope. But it does 
look hopeless.” 


MUNEMPLOYED 
WOMAN, Eastern Europe 


“UNDER Black’s 
proprietorship, 
serious Critical 
reporting of Israel 
is no longer 
tolerated in the 
Telegraph group, 
however much 
Arab land Israel 
seizes.” 

MWILLIAM DALRYMPLE, 
PIERS PAUL READ and 
AN WILSON on media 
mogul Conrad Black’s pro- 
Israel views 


“A special message 
from Tony and 
Cherie Blair.” 


MHINDUJA BROTHERS’ 
Christmas cards 


DO YOU have a story 
for Inside the System? 
Send it to Inside the 
System, Socialist 
Worker, PO Box 82 
London E3 3LH 
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arta: focus 
on security 


WATCH OUT for the LE&NS 
Forum in the summer. 

This is the Global Forum for 
Law Enforcement and National Se- 
curity which meets in Edinburgh 


from 19 to 22 June. 
Speakers include: 


However, you’d need to be into 
crime to afford the ticket. A Gold 
Ticket (all sessions, all days and a gala 
dinner) is £2,335, unless you represent 
a government, in which case the bar- 
gain price is £935. 


Corporate 


Christopher Donnelly, special ad- 


viser to the NATO secretary general; 
Nick Butler, policy adviser to BP 
Amoco and a member of the World 
Economic Forum; Commodore Tyrell, 
deputy director of Defence Communi- 
cations Services Agency; Ged Davis, 
a Shell vice-president; William With- 
erell, a director of the OECD; Mikhail 
Gorbachev, ex-president of the USSR; 
Paddy Ashdown, ex-leader of the Lib- 
eral Democrats; and dozens of others. 


the event. 


You might prefer to be a corporate 
sponsor. The principal sponsor can 
host a cocktail party, get on the front 
page of the programme, distribute lit- 
erature and “host one closed session”. 

This will “enhance your company’s 
international reputation, and influence 
many senior players in both govern- 
ment and business circles”. 

Of course, you may prefer to picket 


NOT AGAING 


MING Yow, ome of 
THESE REPEATS ARE 


ALRISHT ! 


This country life 


ONE PART of the 
countryside has not 
been hit by foot and 
mouth. 

Country Life, the mag- 
azine for the rural rich, 
says, “It’s business as 
usual in the country house 
market.” 

Alexandra Hunt from 
posh property consultant 
Cluttons says, “It will be 


Adding 
up cash 


IF YOU think there are 
more adverts being shown 
on TV, it is not your 
imagination. 

The head of Granada 
Media, Charles Allen, dida 
deal last year with Patricia 
Hodgson, the new head of 
the Independent Television 
Commission, to increase 
TV advertising. 

Granada Media agreed 
to bring back News at Ten 
in return for an increase in 
TV adverts during peak 
time. 

That means there can be 
12 minutes of adverts in an 
hour, and up to £30 million 
in advertising revenue. 


of little financial conse- 
quence to a director of JP 
Morgan who has a smart 
house in Newbury with a 
couple of hundred acres 
and whose livelihood is 
not dependent on farming, 
which is in effect a hobby 
to him.” 

Knight Frank, another 
swanky property firm, 


Al 


A ROMANIAN worker in 
London is one refugee who 
paid dearly for New 
Labour’s crackdown on 
asylum seekers from East- 
ern Europe. 

Ionut Paul Simionica left 
his family behind in Roma- 
nia to come to Britain. 

He was forced to enter 
the country illegally, which 
meant he was denied any 
benefits. 

The 26 year old got a job 
on a construction site work- 
ing for Britan Construction, 
renovating St Mary’s 
Church in Westminster. 

But on 26 February Ionut 
Simionica was crushed to 
death when a wall collapsed. 

It took the emergency 
services 24 hours to dig 


still has 23 houses priced 
at more than £1 million. 

“The top of the market 
is healthy. If you had a 
1,000 acre estate for 
around £8 million within 
an hour of London I have 
ten people who would 
view it immediately,” says 
one of the partners at 
Knight Frank. 


through two tonnes of 
rubble to get him out of the 
unsafe building. 

The tragic death took 
place the day before deputy 
prime minister John Prescott 
hosted a summit over safety 
on construction sites. 


WHEN IS privati- 
sation not privati- 
sation? When 


companies get caught 
out by campaigners. 

Scottish Homes, the 
company greedily 
eyeing up all 90,000 of 
Glasgow council’s hous- 
Tate Mey Coled @Molaet-Tal =e Mr: 
recent conference on the 
future of housing in the 
city. 

The firm produced a 


TORY leader 
William Hague 
will be count- 


ing on one of his sup- 
porters to hit the 
campaign trail during 
the election, Rail- 
track’s government 
relations and policy 
manager. 

Before she landed 
her Railtrack job 
Fiona Bulmer used to 
work for the Tories’ 
research department. 
She was then ap- 

ointed adviser to 
ory Scottish cabinet 
minister lan Lang. 

When Lang was 
booted out in 1997 
Bulmer was out of a 
job. 

She then moved 
to the privatised rail 
company, which she 
claims is “the most 
pilloried and misun- 
derstood company in 
Britain”. 

Bulmer lists her 
spare time activities 
as “annoying people 
by banging on their 
doors canvassing for 
the Conservative 


Spooking 
eople on 
enefits 


DISABLED PEOPLE and 
the sick can look forward to 
a new firm taking charge of 
their applications for bene- 
fits. It is headed by a 
former CIA director. 

New Labour handed the 
£305 million contract for 
the Benefits Agency med- 
ical services to private firm 
Sema. 

It carries out medical 
testing to assess incapacity 
and disability benefits. 

Now Sema is recom- 
mending its shareholders 
agree to a takeover bid by 
the US oil services firm 
Schlumberger. 

Former CIA director 
John Deutsch is on the 
board of Schlumberger. 

The firm has a reputa- 
tion for slashing workers’ 
jobs. Some 10,000 were 
sacked recently. 

Deutsch was prosecuted 
in the US for taking home 
his office computer when 
he retired from the CIA. 

But his slate has been 
wiped clean after he 
became one of those lucky 
US businessmen that Bill 
Clinton pardoned. 


Compassion buried 


Some 100 people, in- 
cluding his fellow site 
workers, showed their soli- 
darity with Ionut by attend- 
ing a memorial service for 
him last week. 

There wasn’t a Labour 
minister in sight. 


leaflet referring to “the 
privatisation of local au- 
thority housing stock”. 

This provoked an 
enormous outcry from 
local anti-privatisation 
campaigners. 

Scottish Homes was 
forced to rush out a new 
leaflet that referred to 
“the move towards the 
encouragement of com- 
munity ownership of 
social related housing”. 


Has the 


bubble 


economy burst? 


GEORGE W Bush and Japanese prime minister 
Yoshiro Mori met on Monday after a terrible week 
for the world’s stock markets. 

The great Wall Street bubble of the 1990s has defini- 
tively burst. Whether this financial crisis turns into a full 
scale global recession depends crucially on what happens 
in the world’s two biggest economies. 


Japan is in a desperate 
state. After a decade-long 
slump the economy shrank in 
the third quarter of last year. 
A fortnight ago the finance 
minister, Kiichi Miyazawa, 
told Japan’s parliament that 
state finances were “ap- 
proaching a state of collapse”. 

According to the Financial 
Times, “general government 
debt is close to 130 percent of 
gross domestic product, 
greater than any leading econ- 
omy in modern history”. 

The American economy is 
in much better shape, having 
grown increasingly rapidly 
since the early 1990s. But it 
is now slowing down fast. In- 
dustrial production hasn’t 
grown since September. 

The fates of the two 
economies are closely inter- 
twined. The boom in the US 
was fuelled by massive 
increases in household 
consumption. 

Middle class families in- 
vested heavily in the stock 
market. As share prices rose 
they felt richer, so they 
stopped saving and borrowed 
heavily in order to buy more 
goods and services. 

The resulting increase in 
demand was good for the 
American economy, but it led 
to two growing financial im- 
balances. First of all, the pri- 
vate sector went into debt as 
households and firms spent 
more than their income. Sec- 
ondly, the balance of pay- 
ments went into record deficit 
as the boom sucked imports 
into the US. 

With economies, as with 
people, if you spend more 
than you earn you have to 
find the money somewhere. 
In the case of the US, it came 
from Japan. 


Income 


Japan has a phenomenally 
high savings rate—about 30 
percent of income is saved. A 
large proportion of these sav- 
ings has been lent to the US by 
buying American shares and 
government bonds. Japan, in 
other words, has been financ- 
ing the US consumer boom. 

It has been able to do so 
because Japan runs a balance 
of payments surplus with the 
US. So dollars earned by 
Japanese companies through 
exporting to the US have been 
lent back to the US, allowing 
American consumers to buy 
yet more Japanese imports. 

Since the Second World 
War the Japanese economy 
has been geared to exporting. 
The close links binding the 
big corporations to the state 
and the banks allowed them 
to tolerate what commentator 
George Friedman calls “the 
lowest rate of return on capi- 
tal of any industrial econ- 
omy”, so long as exports 
continued to grow. 

This system began to fall 
apart in the late 1980s. A 
speculative boom—the so 
called “bubble economy”— 
encouraged the banks to 
invest heavily in the stock 
market and real estate. 

When the Japanese bubble 


JAPAN IS “close to 
the edge” 


burst in 1990, the banks 
found themselves saddled 
with huge bad loans. At the 
same time industrial compa- 
nies were stuck with massive 
over-capacity built in the 
boom years. Enormous public 
works programmes and zero 
interest rates haven’t been 
enough to reignite growth. 
The Japanese economy has 
been kept afloat by exports. 


Vicious 


But the American slow- 
down means the virtuous 
circle binding the US and 
Japanese economies together 
could turn vicious. For one 
thing, as workers are laid off 
and shares fall, consumers 
will spend less. For another, 
an American recession will 
strengthen the protectionist 
lobbies in Congress and sec- 
tions of industry. 

But Friedman suggests 
that “Japan’s economy is so 
close to the edge it will not 
take much to push it over the 
edge—a drop in cash flow 
due to declining exports 
could be the straw that breaks 
the camel’s back”. 

Another danger is that 
the US itself will slide into 
the same condition of stag- 
nation that Japan has been 
trapped in since the early 
1990s. Over-investment, 
particularly during the past 
few years, has created mas- 
sive surplus capacity in 
American industry that will 
be hard to use profitably. 

Free-marketeers argue 
that the Japanese government 
should dismantle the close 
links between the state and 
private capital, and allow in- 
solvent banks and firms to go 
bust. But, as the economist 
Taggart Murphy points out, 
this “risks turning a recession 
into full fledged depression”. 

The world’s two biggest 
economies are bound together 
so closely that, if one topples, 
they both do. 


MALEX CALLINICOS 


OT AND MOUTH CRISIS 


ANIMAL CARCASSES burnt after mass cull 


Slaughter money 


BRITAIN AND the Euro- 
pean Union are major ex- 
porters of live animals and 
meat products. British ex- 
ports last year were worth 
some £400 million. 

Other European coun- 
tries had a different ap- 
proach. From the 1950s 
most European countries 
started large scale vaccina- 
tion of herds. 

But in the 1990s, under 
British pressure, this was 
changed. Across Europe 
vaccination was abandoned 
in favour of mass slaughter. 

Vaccination had reduced 
foot and mouth disease 
across Europe to the point 
where it was becoming in- 
creasingly rare. 

The argument was then 
that the cost of keeping up 
annual vaccination was too 
high, and it was more eco- 
nomical to maintain Europe 
as a disease-free zone by 
mass slaughter if any out- 
break occurred. 

The official European 
commission for foot and 
mouth disease said, “By 
1992 Europe was free of the 


disease and decided to stop 
the costly annual mass vac- 
cination campaigns.” 

The problem was that 
the abandonment of vacci- 
nation created an animal 
population which has no im- 
munity to foot and mouth. 

The European Union 
warned in 1997 what could 
soon happen as a result: 

“A fully susceptible farm 
animal population prevails 
at present in the EU coun- 
tries, potentially threatened 
by border countries where 
the disease is widespread. 


“The disease currently 
represents a constant threat 
to Europe, as witnessed 
over the last 12 months in 
the Balkans, with the out- 
breaks in Italy (1993) and 
Greece (1994).” 

This risk of disease 
spreading through animal 
flocks which now had no im- 
munity was fuelled by the 
very free market that politi- 
cians tell us is the only way to 
run society. 

The catastrophic “tran- 
sition to the market” in the 
former USSR has seen foot 
and mouth resurface with a 
vengeance. 

The annual animal herd 
vaccination in the former 
USSR was stopped in 1991 as 
the economy plunged into 
chaos. That chaos—wars and 
privatisation—has since dec- 
imated veterinary services. 

As a result Georgia, 
which had no foot and 
mouth outbreaks in the 
1980s, had 32 separate out- 
breaks in 1997. 

The disease has also 
resurfaced elsewhere. 

In Iraq it reappeared on 
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a far greater scale than for 
many years in 1999 asa 
result of Western bombing 
and sanctions. 

The UN Food and Agri- 
culture Organisation argued, 
“The animal disease situa- 
tion in Iraq has been aggra- 
vated by the collapse of the 
veterinary infrastructure, 
and disease investigation, 
surveillance and diagnostic 
services in the country. 

“The government has 
been unable to adequately 
control the spread of this dis- 
ease, partly because of the 
difficulties it has in obtain- 
ing equipment and supplies, 
particularly vaccines.” 


Market- 
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driven 
aisease 


THERE IS a contra- 
diction at the heart 
of the response to 
the foot and mouth 
outbreak. 

The policy of keeping 
a disease-free zone in 
Britain and the European 
Union without immuni- 
sation is undermined by 
the push to greater trade 
and movement of live 
animals. 

This is made worse by 
profit-driven changes to 
farming in recent decades. 

Small farmers have been 
driven to the wall under 
pressure from the giant su- 
permarkets and large 
businesses which now 
dominate food and farming. 

Less than 20 percent of 
farms in Britain are now 
classed as “family owned”’. 

Over four fifths are 
now big businesses, run 
by bankers and man- 
agers. Five giant super- 
markets account for four 
fifths of food sales. 

The last major outbreak 
of foot and mouth in 
Britain was in 1967. It re- 
mained largely confined to 
a few areas, unlike the pre- 
sent outbreak which has 
spread rapidly across 
Britain and beyond. 

Farms are now an aver- 
age six times bigger in 


area than in 1967. The av- 
erage animal flock size in 
1967 was 100. Today it is 
1,000—with many far 
larger. 

One effect is that the 
disease is harder to spot in 
a vast flock of several 
thousand. 

With proper veterinary 
support that need not be a 
problem. But government 
cuts and privatisation have 
decimated Britain’s vet 
service. 


Slashed 


The UN Food and Agri- 
culture Organisation 
warned that Britain’s vet- 
erinary service “coherence” 
was “being destroyed by 
the drive to reduce the 
public sector”. 

In the last ten years the 
number of state vets in 
Britain has been slashed 
by a fifth and the number 
of regional animal health 
offices cut in half. 

Big businesses have 
also concentrated slaugh- 
ter in a few giant abattoirs. 
Live animals are trans- 
ported over long distances 
in often unsanitary condi- 
tions, making it easier for 
disease to spread. 

They also routinely 
ship live animals across 
the country and beyond for 


THE FACTS 


FOOT AND mouth is a mild viral infection of animals like sheep, 


pigs, cows and goats. 


It was common across Britain and Europe throughout the 19th 


century. 


The disease is not generally fatal to animals, and there is no 


danger to humans. 


Infected animals get ill, with symptoms a bit like human cold sores, 
and generally recover within a few weeks. Some animals suffer a loss 
of weight and lower milk yields which cuts profits. 

Conirols were first introduced in the late 19th century under pres- 
sure from rich, aristocratic cattle breeders. 

At that time Britain exported mainly industrial goods and imported 


agricultural ones. 


One exception was the lucrative export of pedigree breeding 
cattle, a trade monopolised by some of the wealthiest landowners. 
These landowners demanded controls in case infected imports 
spread foot and mouth to their flocks. This was the origin of the 
policy of mass slaughter. 
Wealthy cattle breeders’ flocks were not slaughtered—they were 
allowed to isolate them. Smaller farmers saw animals slaughtered 
to protect the disease-free status—and profits—of this wealthy mi- 


nority of landowners. 


no other reason than to ex- 
tract more profit. 

A classic example is 
that animals can be 
shipped from Devon to 
Scotland for two weeks 
and then back again to be 
slaughtered, simply to put 
the label “Scotch beef’ on 
the meat and so charge a 
premium price. 

The result, the UN Food 
and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion says, is that “the move- 
ment of animals and animal 
products for trade is lead- 
ing to an increased spread 
of animal disease”. 

From a rational point 
of view, it makes more 
sense to slaughter animals 
for food near where they 
are produced. 

If the meat needs to be 
moved afterwards, that is 
quite possible with no risk 
of spreading disease in re- 
frigerated or frozen form— 
as anyone who has bought 
New Zealand lamb knows. 

At the heart of the foot 
and mouth crisis is the con- 
tradiction between a cost- 
driven policy of not 
immunising, and the profit- 
motivated increased con- 
centration and movement 
of live animals. 


Response 


The same factors le 
behind outbreaks else- 
where in the world. Japan 
had its first foot and mouth 
outbreak since 1980 last 
year, and South Korea its 
first outbreak since 1938. 

Even in the middle of a 
foot and mouth crisis big 
business is out for profit. 

“The longer it takes 
Korea to regain FMD [foot 
and mouth disease] free 
status the more time US 
pork suppliers will have to 
increase market share in 
Japan,” was the cold ver- 
dict of the US Department 
of Agriculture. 

The same logic of chas- 
ing market share and profit 
underpins much of the 
British and European re- 
sponse to foot and mouth. 

As the Financial Times 
admitted, the key drive 
behind the government’s 
response to the crisis is not 
primarily animal or human 
health, but “lucrative 
export markets for breed- 
ing animals and meat”. 
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Exclusive interview 


Noam Chomsky 


on Israel, 
the US & 
Palestine 


WHAT IS 
HAPPENING AFTER 
FIVE MONTHS OF 
THE NEW 
PALESTINIAN 
INTIFADA? 


ISRAEL HAS an over- 
whelming force advantage, 
and can act with few con- 
straints as long as it has US 
authorisation. 

The media managers 
may not be too confident 
about the willingness of the 
US population to accept the 
story that Israel is the 
victim of inexplicable 
Palestinian violence, and 
that the Palestinians have 
refused extraordinary peace 
offers. 

It’s interesting, for ex- 
ample, that the US media 
have uniformly refused to 
publish what they know 
about the major shipment 
of US military helicopters 
to Israel, including ad- 
vanced attack helicopters. 

Perhaps that’s not con- 
sidered a useful story 
alongside reports of Israel 
using US helicopters to 
attack civilian targets, with 
many killed, and for tar- 
geted political assassina- 
tion, which the US claims 
to oppose. 

Israel has tried to restrict 
outright killings to a level 
low enough not to evoke too 
much international condem- 
nation. They aim at large 
scale and severe wounding, 
brutal strangulation of the 
population by closures, im- 
passable barriers, and now 
trenches around cities and 
villages. 

Their calculation is that 
there is a limit to what flesh 
and blood can endure. 

The same strategy was 
carried out in the first In- 
tifada. In 1989, for exam- 
ple, Israeli defence minister 


when the international 
consensus shifted to ad- 
dressing national rights of 
Palestinians, the US stood 
alone (with Israel) in re- 
jecting such an outcome. 

That continued until the 
Gulf War, when the US 
made it clear that it was 
going to run this region uni- 
laterally by force. Others 
backed away, but the US 
began implementing its own 
rejectionist programme, first 
at Madrid and later as it took 
over the Oslo process. 

That continued until the 
latest Clinton-Barak pro- 
posals of January 2001. 


WHAT DOES THE 
PEACE PROCESS 
OFFER NOW? 


IT WOULD give the Pales- 
tinians several isolated en- 
claves, separated from one 
another and from the centre 
of Palestinian life in the 
former Jerusalem by Israeli 
settlements and massive in- 
frastructure projects. 

Israeli “Jerusalem” also 
extends well to the north 
and south. Another salient 
virtually separates the north- 
ern enclave (Nablus, etc) 
from the central one (around 
Ramallah). 

The Gaza Strip is con- 
nected only by a road that is 
under Israeli control, and 
though details were left ob- 
scure it is not unlikely that 
the plans include effective 
partitioning of the Strip as 
well. 

In return Palestinians 
were to be offered a pile of 
sand at the Egyptian border 
that is disconnected from 
the other enclaves. 

Barak’s chief peace ne- 
gotiator explained in 1989 
that the goal of the Oslo 
process is to ensure that 
Palestine remains a per- 
manent neo-colonialist 


by far the largest and most 
easily accessible in the 
world, and expected to 
become even more signifi- 
cant in the global energy 
picture in coming years. 

It has long been under- 
stood that control of these 
resources not only brings 
enormous wealth, but also 
great power. 

The threat to US domi- 
nance has been what 
is called “radical Arab 
nationalism”. 

US relations with Israel 
(also Turkey and other “‘pe- 
ripheral states”) developed 
within this framework, on 
the assumption articulated 
by US intelligence in 1958 
that a “logical corollary” of 
US opposition to “radical 
Arab nationalism” is sup- 
port for Israel as a reliable 
base for US power in the 
region. 


HOW DOES THIS 
TIE IN WITH THE 
BOMBING OF 
IRAQ? 


THE US and Britain sup- 
ported Saddam Hussein 
through his worst atrocities. 

They turned against him 
for the usual reasons—in 
August 1990 he disobeyed 
(or perhaps misunderstood) 
orders. That cannot go 
unpunished. 

The bombing is the ex- 
pression of US-British 
contempt for the UN and 
world opinion generally, 
and their insistence that 
they will use force to attain 
their ends. 

Sooner or later Iraq 
will be allowed to re-enter 
the US-dominated world 
system, but only when US 
and British energy corpo- 
rations gain the inside 
track on exploiting its oil 
reserves. 

At least that is the inten- 


JOHN PILGER 


TWO YEARS ago this week British and 
US planes began their bombing of 
| Cok-fo)!(oe- late Bel-1ge]t- Bs 

Tony Blair told us this was New 
Labour’s promised “foreign policy with 
an ethical dimension” in practice. 

Two years on, arguments by oppo- 
nents of the war have proved correct. 

Kosovo is riven with vicious ethnic 
cleansing, blighted by miserable 
poverty, and is gangster-ridden. 

The Albanian forces the West has en- 
couraged are threatening to unleash 
even greater ethnic conflict across the 
region, with armed attacks designed to 
o(=¥-) Flo} [Y-mal-elalexelelalare Muu Cer-relelal i: m 

All this has been a direct result of 
Western policy. “Something went very 
wrong and we are trying very hard to 
figure out where. There is a feeling that 
we incubated this thing,” a US official 
recently admitted. 


A commander of NATO forces in 
Kosovo told the Observer newspaper 
last week, “The CIA has been allowed to 
run riot in Kosovo with a private army, 
rTateMaleWa-y-(-11i-m ares] ey-lel(-Melmc-iialiare mia) 
its bastard army.” 

| Cok-yohtLomme-lale Mri] e(ele Woy meet=1 a o)t- im Colo mm Cy 
littered with deadly depleted uranium 
shells fired by Western planes in the war. 

The promised massive Western aid to 
the region has not materialised. 

As even the main Albanian newspa- 
per admits, what little money has arrived 
has gone straight into the hands of 
gangsters. 

Kosovo exposes the hollowness of 
New Labour’s talk of an ethical foreign 
policy, but it’s not the only example. 

Journalist and film-maker JOHN 
PILGER, and veteran peace campaigner 
BRUCE KENT spoke to Socialist Worker 
about New Labour’s record. 


We have a violent and 
imperialist government 


THE WHOLE notion of a “foreign policy 
with an ethical dimension” is nonsense, a 


Many of them won’t ac- 
knowledge that this is a 
second Tory regime. 


NEW LABOUR has 
chalked up bloody 


Ethical foreign 
policy’ is a sham 


BRUCE KENT 


MISSILES 
MADNESS 


EVERY intelligent person knows that 
the new version of “Star Wars’’, the 
NMD, is destabilising and dangerous. 
People from all backgrounds have 
condemned it. 

It is quite immoral. The option that 


socialists say 


Can we ignore 
power of state? 


NAOMI KLEIN, the 
author of No Logo, 
now has a column in 
the Guardian. 

It shows the Guardian 
recognises the audience 
for radical and anti- 
capitalist ideas. 

Naomi Klein used last 
week's column to again write 
about the Zapatistas in 
Mexico and their triumphant 
march into Mexico City. 

She raises important 
questions, writing: 

“The Zapatistas’ journey 
is filled with culture clashes. 
The road they chose to 
enter the capital by is the 
same one travelled by agrar- 
ian revolutionary Emiliano 
Zapata almost a century ago. 

“But is it really possible 
to demand ‘land and liberty’, 
as Zapata did, on what is now 
a strip of asphalt lined with 
KFC outlets and L’0 réal bill- 
boards? It seems that it is.” 

In an earlier article she 
wrote that “Z apatistas aren't 
interested in overthrowing 
the state. Their goal is not to 
win control but to seize and 
to build autonomous spaces” 
which will “eventually create 
counter-powers to the state 
simply by existing as 
alternatives”. 

The history of the 
struggles led by Emiliano 
Zapata, from who the 
Zapatistas took their 


name, suggests we draw 
a very different lesson 


Zapata was one of the 
leaders of the revolutionary 
movement which swept 
Mexico between 1910 and 
1919, and which went far fur- 
ther than the Zapatistas in 
Chiapas have so far gone 
today. 

At the time the owners 
of the big farms, or haciendas, 
were taking ever greater con- 


To confiscate the land, the 
big landowners often hired 
thugs to patrol the haciendas 
and keep local peasants out. 

Zapata was arrested, 
aged 18, for taking part in a 
protest with other peasants 
against a landowner who was 
taking away tracts of land in 
his home region of Morelos, 
south of Mexico City. 

Some years later, in 1909, 
Zapata and amour of peas- 
ants occupied the land that 
had been appropriated by 
the haciendas and distrib- 
uted it between themselves. 

By 1910 Zapata was the 
leader of arebel army fight- 
ing to win more control of 
the land for those who 
worked it. 


Reform 


He developed a pro- 
gramme for agrarian reform 
that would take one third of 
the land back from the ha- 
ciendas and give it to local 
councils to distribute to the 
people. 

He said, “It is better to 
die on your feet than live on 
your knees.” 

Zapata's army grew so 
that at one point it was 
25,000 strong. 

A man called Pancho Villa 
led a similar rebel army in 
the north of Mexico. 

One million ordinary 
Mexicans were to die fight- 
ing for land as part of these 
armies. 

Together Z apata and Villa 
entered Mexico City, the 
capital. 

They pledged to fight to- 
gether. But what were 
Zapata and Villa to do? 

They did not have a fully 
worked out view of how 
the peasants— united with 
the growing Mexican work- 
ing class— could take over 
state power, expropriate 


reforms in his home region 
of Morelos. 

Large estates were broken 
up and the land redistributed. 
Sugar mills and a paper fac- 
tory were taken over. 

A credit agency was set 
up for peasants. Schools were 
established both for children 
and for adults who had not 
had the benefit of education. 

It was a genuine 
social revolution. 

But the old state was still 
intact. Government forces 
still sought victory. 

Government forces even- 
tually succeeded in defeating 
Pancho Villa's army in the 
north. 

The Morelos commune 
was then isolated and grad- 
ually encircled. 

In April 1919 govern- 
ment soldiers tricked Zapata 
into a meeting where they 
ambushed him and shot him 
dead. 

Mexican society did not 
go back to exactly where it 
was before. 


Language 


The revolutionary years 
produced a new regime 
which talked in the language 
of the revolution and claimed 
to stand in its tradition. 

But land was taken away 
from the peasants in More- 
los. Activists were mur- 
dered. Future land reform 
was superficial. 

But the name of 
Zapata lived on, however, 
in the minds of ordinary 
Mexicans. 

The Zapatistas took his 
name precisely because it 
has such a ie resonance, 
symbolising a heroic resis- 
tance which will not waver 
from its principles. 

The questions con- 
fronted by the Zapatistas and 
addressed by Naomi Klein 
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year or more to suppress the 
Intifada by “harsh military 
and economic pressure”, 
and assured them that the 
Palestinians “will be 
crushed”. 

That is pretty much 
what happened. 


WHAT LED UP TO 
THE PRESENT 
PEACE PROCESS? 


THE TERM “peace pro- 
cess” is used to refer to 
whatever policies the US 
happens to be carrying 
out—perhaps blocking 
peace. 

The US “peace process” 
shifted in 1971 from support 
for the US-initiated “land 
for peace” resolution UN 
242 to Kissinger’s demand 
for “stalemate”. 

The decision was taken 
in response to Egypt’s offer 
of a full peace treaty in 
accord with US policy, now 
abandoned. 

Since then the US has 
stood virtually alone in the 
world in rejecting UN 242. 

From the mid-1970s, 


Africa was happy to call the 
Bantustans “states”. 

The peace process is in- 
tended to integrate Israel 
into the region as its main 
financial, industrial, mili- 
tary and technological 
centre, and eliminate barri- 
ers to Israel’s economic re- 
lations with the rest of 
Asia—though only as long 
as it does not conflict with 
US demands. 

The “peace process” 
broke down because Pales- 
tinians were no longer will- 
ing to tolerate the continuing 
decline in social and eco- 
nomic conditions. These 
were bad enough in 1993 
and have become much 
worse since, now exacer- 
bated further by the fact that 
they have two oppressors: 
Israel, and the corrupt and 
brutal Palestinian Authority. 


WHAT IS THE US’ 
ROLE IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST? 

THE PRIME concern of 
the US is the energy re- 
serves of the Gulf region, 


planning. 


WHY SHOULD 
EVERYONE WHO 
WANTS PEACE 
SUPPORT THE 
PALESTINIANS? 


WE SHOULD bear in mind 
that while peace is prefer- 
able to violence, it is not an 
absolute value. Hitler also 
wanted peace—on his 
terms. 

Those who want a just 
peace should support all 
the people of the region, 
not only Palestinians, and 
including Israeli Jews. 

But just as we ask, 
“What kind of peace?” we 
must also ask, “What kind 
of support?” Here a whole 
host of questions arise about 
just and constructive out- 
comes, and these cannot be 
answered seriously by keep- 
ing to national, ethnic or re- 
ligious categories. 


NOAM CHOMSKY’S 
BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE 
FROM 


www.bookmarks.uk.com 


violent international action outside United Na- 
tions control four times. There was the bombing 
of Baghdad in 1998 and again this year, the 
action in Sierra Leone and the bombing of Yu- 
goslavia. That is virtually unprecedented since 
the end of the Second World War. 

Each action had no basis in international law 
and may have been openly illegal. 

Arms exports have increased under this gov- 
ernment. While Robin Cook was standing up 
making his ethical foreign policy Commons 
statement, the government was secretly selling 
equipment to Indonesia. In fact, this govern- 
ment in the same period has sold more arms to 
Indonesia than the Tories. 

I’ve always regarded government deception 
as something journalists have to deal with, or 
ought to deal with, so I expected it from this pro- 
business government. 

You could add the pursuit of a scandalous 
sanctions regime against Iraq. Although au- 
thorised by the UN security council, its legal- 
ity is now being questioned. A report 
commissioned by UN secretary general Kofi 
Annan says the sanctions are illegal and raise 
questions under the Genocide convention. 

What we now have is a violent, imperialist 
government, though before we give it too much 
distinction remember that Labour foreign 
policy has always been mostly imperialist— 
Denis Healey invented the arms trade. 

The 1997 election merely confirmed 
people’s disgust with the previous Tory regime. 
That’s why Blair was elected. Many Labour 
supporters invested his win with false hopes. 


himself has said so, certainly. 
It’s a close run thing between 
Jack Straw and Michael 
Howard—I would put Straw 
ahead! Robin Cook and Dou- 
glas Hurd are interchange- 
able. 

In parliament there are 
now only about five MPs 
who are true dissenters—for 
example, who have made a 
stand against the huge atroc- 
ity that has been done to Iraq. 

Both Labour and Tories 
share the same pro-business 
ideology that uses our votes 
for legitimacy. Democracy 
has little to do with it as the 
Chartists, who gave us the 
franchise, would recognise. 


Distracting 


On Europe there are dis- 
tracting arguments inside 
both parties. But a great 
many people understand 
what the European project is 
really about. It’s about con- 
centrating power in the cen- 
tral banks, about destroying 
the last vestiges of social 
democracy. 

The parties play a game 


United Nations, is opening serious ne- 
gotiations aimed at the elimination of 
nuclear weapons. Yet that is the one 
option the nuclear powers are not pre- 
pared to consider. 

It is claimed that it is a means of 
dealing with the threat of missile 
attack from “rogue states”. But any 
“rogue state” firing a missile at the US 
would have to be suicidal, as their 
country would cease to exist half an 
hour later as the US responded. 

The real danger of the NMD is it 
will be perceived by the Russians and 
especially the Chinese as a means of 
the US gaining a first strike capability. 

I do not mean to say that the US 
plans to start a nuclear war. The point 
is that the Chinese are not going to 
want to be in a position where they 
feel their own limited nuclear missiles 
are vulnerable. If the US extends the 
system to Taiwan, that could also 
destabilise the situation with China. 

Overall the Labour government’s 
record is very patchy. There is some 
progress on debt relief, they are one 
of the few governments that have paid 
up their due to the UN, and they have 
supported a World Criminal Court. 

But they’ ve maintained sanctions in 
Iraq. The intervention in Kosovo was in 
defiance of the UN and a disaster. On 
weapons and war the record is bad. 


MBRUCE KENT 


land to grow corn to eat. The 
landowners wanted the land 
to grow sugar cane for export 
because prices were high on 
the world market at the time. 


Instead, they waited, hes- 
itated and eventually withdrew 
from the city— allowing an- 
other regime to take power. 

Zapata concentrated on 


perience and not make the 
same mistakes again. So called 
“autonomous spaces” are not 
enough. The state must be 
confronted and overthrown. 
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Britain in 1800, Third World today 


Breaking chilaren's 
backs to get profit 


CHILD LABOURERS in Britain in the 1880s (above), and mill 


worker Sarah Carpenter (below) 


Cradle and grave 


F A child worker in Thailand or In- 

donesia today was transported back to 
England in 1800 they would instantly 
recognise the working conditions. 

It was considered a miracle if workers 
survived beyond the age of 20. In Britain’s 
silk factories in the 1840s employers said 
the industry could not run without chil- 
dren’s “lightness of touch”. 

Karl Marx wrote that “the 
children were slaughtered 
for the sake of their deli- 
cate fingers as in south- 
ern Russia the horned 
cattle for the sake of 
their hide and tallow.” 

Dr Samuel Smith 
told a parliamentary 
committee in the 1830s 
what factory labour for 
children meant: 

“T believe if horses in 
this country were put to the 
same period of labour that 
factory children are, in a very 
few years the animal would be almost 
extinct among us. 

“Up to 12 or 13 years of age the 
bones are so soft that they will bend in 
any direction. 

“By long continued standing at ma- 
chines the knees become so weak that 
they turn inwards, producing that de- 
formity which is called ‘knock knees’, 
and I have sometimes seen the individ- 
ual lose 12 inches of his height by it. 

“Tn the female the pelvis is prevented 
from being properly developed. When 
they are expecting to become mothers 
there is not actually space for the exit of 
the child which is within the womb.” 

Worker Sarah Carpenter was inter- 
viewed in 1832 about her experiences: 
“The foreman’s name was Thomas Birks, 
but he never went by any other name than 
Tom the Devil. He was encouraged by the 
master in ill treating all the hands, but 


particularly the children. 

“He would not even let us speak. He 
once fell poorly, and very glad we were. 
We wished he might die. 

“There was a young woman, Sarah 
Goodling, who was poorly and so she 
stopped her machine. The foreman 
knocked her to the floor. 

“She got up as well as she 
could. He knocked her down 
again. Then she was carried 
to the apprentice house. 
Her bedfellow found her 
dead in bed. 
“We were always 
locked up out of mill 
hours, for fear any of 
us should run away.” 
The other fearful 
trade for children was 
to be a chimney sweep, 
which was not abolished 
in Britain until 1875. 
As one social reformer 
wrote, “Orphans or the illegiti- 
mate children of the poorest kind of 
people are sold into this trade. Their ser- 
vice for seven years is disposed of for 20 
or 30 shillings, this being a smaller price 
than the value of a terrier.” 

Chimney sweeps were recruited at the 
age of four. Small boys were needed with 
bones soft enough to crawl through the 
tiny chimney flues or “coffins of black,” 
as the poet William Blake called them. 

A chimney sweep in 1819 gladly con- 
sented to the amputation of a leg crushed in 
a fall after being told that he could not 
ascend another chimney with only one leg. 

Such tragic cases of child labour are 
not confined to history books. 

At least 37 children were killed two 
weeks ago in a primary school in China’s 
Jiangxi province after an explosion. 

The children, some as young as eight, 
were forced to make fireworks at the 
school to increase funds. 


UST AFTER the Seattle 

demonstration against the 
World Trade Organisation in No- 
vember 1999, Labour’s Secre- 
tary of State for International 
Development, Clare Short, 
wrote, an article for the Mail on 
Sunday. 

It was headlined “Why A Ban 
On Child Labour Will Not Help 
Anyone”. 

Short wrote, “The reality is that chil- 
dren in poor countries work or their 
family goes hungry. 

“Countries need to draw in invest- 
ment and sell their exports to pay for 
investment. That is why the demon- 
strators in Seattle were wrong.” 

In every Third World country there 
are firms and politicians who say chil- 
dren are better off in work. 

The subcontractor for a clothing 
giant in the West will claim that the 12 
year olds are grateful for the work and 
suffer no ill effects—and the Western 
clothing giant will secretly agree. 

Such arguments are not new. 

Child labour has always been part 
of the global capitalist system. 

As each country industrialises, its 
capitalists pitchfork all human mater- 
ial, including children, into a hell of 


*| WAS 13 when | started 
night work in the 
steaming department. 
We worked 14 hours a 
day. We slept in the mill. 
We took our meals 
standing. 

The work has made me 
very crooked in my 
knees. Many others have 
done worse. I have seen 
young boys and girls 
torn to pieces. 

My overlooker has told 
my brother that because | 
have given this evidence 
| should never have any 
employment any more, 
nor my brother neither.® 
DAVID BYWATER, 
Leeds textile worker, 1830 


*| WAS 14 when | started 
at the factory and | often 
work for 12 hours a day. 
There is forced overtime, 
enough sometimes to 
make people very ill. 

Sometimes the hours 
are so long that we end 
up sleeping in the factory. 

Those who try to 
organise a union or talk to 
the press are finished at 
the factory. They will 
never work again at any of 
the plants in this zone. 
MTEXTILE WORKER in 
the Philippines, 2000 


long hours, murderous conditions and 
early death. 

British capitalists in the 19th cen- 
tury said that restricting children to 
ten hours a day would mean that “the 
mills must stop” and society would 
grind to a halt. 

Samuel Courtauld, one of those 
who founded today’s textile giants, 
was very keen on employing young 
people. “No children among the poor 
in this neighbourhood are more 
healthy than those employed in fac- 
tories,” he wrote. 

In Courtauld factories the boss 
could pay girls under 11 only 1s 5d 
(7p) a week compared to the adult 
male rate of 7s 2d (36p). 

These respectable child employ- 
ers could rely on political support. 


Cultivate 


Lord Althorp was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1830. He was outraged 
by proposals to limit the working day 
for children to ten hours. 

He told the Commons, “I am of the 
Opinion that the effect of the measure 
proposed by the honourable member 
must necessarily be a fall in the rate 
of wages, or, what is more probable, 
that children would cease to be em- 
ployed at all in manufactories. 

“Now | appeal to the honourable 
members whether a measure which 
would prevent children from obtain- 
ing any employment in factories would 
not be more injurious than beneficial 
to the labouring classes?” 

Carlisle MP William James was an 
early supporter of the view that glob- 
alisation meant that workers could not 
be given rights: “Children must either 
work or starve. If the manufacturer is 
prevented working his mill for more 
than a certain number of hours to- 
gether, he will often be unable to ex- 
ecute the orders which he may 
receive. 


“The result will be that you will 
drive the English capitalist to foreign 
countries where there is no restric- 
tion upon the employment of labour 
and capital.” 

Bolton Tory MP William Bolling was 
worried about the “nanny state”: 

“| mistrust interference on behalf of 
the poor. | dislike all cases of legisla- 
tive interference between master and 
man. Your laws to regulate wages and 
hours of labour—they are merely cob- 
webs broken through at will. 

“Cultivate commerce with all the 
nations of the world—this will raise 
wages and will prevent the neces- 
sity for exhausting labour.” 

The media also backed the em- 
ployment of children. 

Roving reporter Andrew Ure 
toured factory districts in 1834 and 
reported, “The child workers seemed 
to be always cheerful and alert, 
taking pleasure in using their mus- 
cles. The work of these lively elves 
seemed to resemble a sport. 

“| have seen tens of thousands of 
old, young and middle aged of both 
sexes earning abundant food, raiment 
and domestic accommodation with- 
out perspiring at a single pore, 
screened meanwhile from the 
summer’s sun and the winter’s frost, 
in apartments more airy and salubri- 
ous than those of the metropolis in 
which our legislature and fashionable 
aristocracies assemble.” 

These bosses, politicians and 
pro-capitalist media men lied then. 
They lie now. 

Today there are 250 million child 
workers across the world. They are 
the suffering heirs of the gaunt girls at 
the mills, the terrified chimney sweeps. 

This is what capitalism looks like. 
As Marx wrote, “To the outcry as to 
the physical degradation, the prema- 
ture death, the torture of overwork, it 
answers, ‘Ought this to trouble us 
since they increase our profits?” 


INDIAN CHILD worker today 


Tammie 


Humane war 
strikes again 


MORTARS LANDING in town 
squares. Soldiers exchanging fire 
with guerrillas. People forced to flee 
in fear. 

Deepening ethnic divisions between 
peoples who have lived alongside one 
another for centuries. 

All this has returned to the Balkans with the 
eruption of fighting in Macedonia. Western lead- 
ers say they are surprised at events. They 
should be. They said they wouldn’t happen. 

Cast your mind back two years ago to the 
start of NATO’s bombardment of Serbia. 

Blair and Clinton claimed the problems of 
this part of the world were all down to one man, 
Slobodan Milosevic. 

And the answer to a decade of wars was 
simple—bomb Belgrade. Jingoist tabloids called 
for missiles to rain on “evil Slobba”. 

“Liberal” commentators such as Jonathan 
Freedland at the Guardian were much more 
sophisticated. They wrote of “Serb evil”. 

They brushed aside the predictions (which 
proved right) of opponents to NATO’s inter- 
vention that bombing would only accelerate the 
violence in Kosovo. 

We said it was best not to chuck petrol into 
a house which had a fire in the basement. 
They said, “Well, it’s better than doing nothing.” 

And now, two years on, we see the most as- 
tonishing turnaround. 

NATO is welcoming Serbian security forces, 
led by the general who was in charge of counter- 
insurgency operations in Kosovo, into an area 
of southern Serbia, to fight Albanian guerrillas. 


Honest account 


It is praying the Macedonian army will be able 
to crush another group of Albanian fighters who 
are trying to seize western Macedonia. 

These Albanian units are offshoots from the 
Kosovo Liberation Army, armed and trained by 
the West. And the liberal commentators? Well 
they want swift (but humane) action by NATO 
against the Albanians. Because “the worst thing 
we could do is to do nothing’. 

The Guardian's editorials have added Alban- 
ian extremism to Serb evil as an explanation for 
the violence. 

Some commentators’ analysis of events has 
reverted to the “people in the Balkans have been 
slaughtering each other for centuries” variety. 

This whitewashes those Western leaders and 
institutions which have taken the Guardian's 
advice and done far from nothing. 

Any honest account of the break-up of Yu- 
goslavia in the early 1990s would not only have 
to mention the Croat nationalist Franjo Tudjman— 
and other nationalists—alongside Milosevic. 

It would have to point the finger at the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, which pulled the plugs 
on the Yugoslav economy in the 1980s. 

It would have to implicate the Western lead- 
ers who, flushed with success at the end of the 
Cold War, jockeyed for influence in the region 
by backing rival rulers. 

A true picture of what is happening in Mace- 
donia would point to ten years of privatisation 
demanded by the West, which has left the bulk 
of the population, Albanian and Macedonian, im- 
poverished. 

It would concede that NATO’s military pres- 
ence has done nothing to improve people’s lives 
or undermine the potential for scapegoating. 

“But what would you do?” cry the liberals. 

The answer is plain. Stop making matters 
worse for a start, and look to those forces for 
progress in the area which we saw explode 
onto the streets of Belgrade last October 

Hundreds of thousands of people in Serbia 
took to the streets and brought down Milosevic, 
no thanks to NATO. Just as well they didn’t read 
the Guardian. 


by KEVIN OVENDEN 
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new report 


Nurseries-help 


not nindrance 


REPORTS LAST week about how children of working moth- 


ers are “at risk” made me groan. 


We were told that women who return to work after their baby is 
born risk causing serious damage to their child’s prospects. 

The Daily Mail claimed that the report was “an endorsement of the 
instincts of thousands of women who either give up work or drastically 
cut down their job commitments to devote most of their time to raising 


a young child.” 

The report, by the 
Joseph Rowntree 
Foundation, followed 
1,263 children who 
were born in the 
1970s. 

It found that children 
whose mothers work do 
less well at school, and 
are more likely to be un- 
employed and to suffer 
mental stress. 

It said that children of 
full time working moth- 
ers are 20 percent less 
likely to get an A-level. 

The message from 
the press was that 
women should be at 
home looking after their 
children. The effect is to 
make women feel guilty 
about working. 

The reports’ authors 
did not take the Daily 
Mail line. Instead they 
argued for progressive 
employment policies. 

But their findings 
should still be questioned. 

It is not good enough 
to ask whether a parent 
works. It is also neces- 
sary to examine the qual- 
ity of the childcare. 


by SAM ASHMAN 


quality childcare can im- 
prove children’s 
chances. 

Good nurseries en- 
courage interaction and 
the development of skills 
that benefit children so- 
cially, physically and, 
later, educationally. 

Research by Eliza- 
beth Harvey at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut in 
1999, for example, found 
no long term difference 
between children whose 
mothers worked full time 
in their first three years 
and those whose moth- 
ers did not. 

Another study, from 
Canada in 1998, con- 
cluded that women 
working benefited chil- 
dren by bringing in 
income and improving 
living standards. 


Quality 


Stephen Burke, the 
director of the Daycare 
Trust, said last week, 
“The young people in 


the terrain that working 
parents encounter 
today. 


“Quality childcare is 
key, particularly in the 
first three years of life 
when a child’s cognitive 
and language develop- 
ment is crucial. 

“Children in daycare 
settings that meet qual- 
ity standards also have 
better language com- 
prehension and school 
readiness, and fewer be- 
havioural problems, than 
children whose daycare 
settings fail to meet qual- 
ity standards.” 

Childcare is also es- 
sential to fighting poverty 
and isolation—allowing 
parents to work, train or 
to go to college. 

The problem is the 
shortage and the cost 
of such nurseries. 

Far too many working 
parents are forced to use 
childcare of a lesser 
standard because it is all 
that is available, or all 
they can afford. 

There is a world of 
difference between a 
fully funded council 
nursery or workplace 


creche with well trained 
staff and a good atmos- 


There this study 
were far were pre- 
fewer schoolers 
quality more than 
council 20 years 
or work- ago. The 
place childcare 
nurs- options 
eries in that were 
t h oe available 
1970s. in the 

Many 1970s 
studies bear little 
show that resem- 
good blance to 


phere, and leaving your 
child with someone who 
keeps four children ina 
corridor with a barred 
gate at either end! 
New Labour talks a 
lot about lifting children 
out of poverty and pro- 
viding opportunities for 


single parents. 

But its cuts to coun- 
cils mean fewer local au- 
thority nurseries. 

The Daycare Trust 
recommends a “centre 
for children” in every 
community. 

Imagine such good, 


CHOCOLATE PUDDING? 


by BECCY PALMER 


FILM CRITICS labelled Chocolat 
a feelgood film, a soft centre with 
no political substance. 

But this is an oversimplified 
view. 

The film is set in the 1950s in 
a small, sleepy, isolated French 
town. 

As the Christian Lent fast 
opens, the north wind brings a 
young, beautiful woman and her 
illegitimate daughter to town. 

They have come to set up a 
shop, a chocolate shop. The 
chocolates are exotic, with spe- 
cial ingredients, beautifully made 


and irresistible. 

To the young woman the 
chocolate, in its many forms, 
represents love, passion, ex- 
citement and comfort. It is also 
about experiencing something 
different and feeling richer for 
it. 

The mayor and his followers, 
however, feel very differently. 


Irreligious 


To him the chocolates repre- 
sent overindulgence, an unholy 
need for pleasure, an irreligious 
appetite and a threat to time- 
honoured tradition. 

' The mayor attempts to isolate 
er. 


At times the young woman 
feels the pressure is too much 
and thinks about moving on. 

But she is persuaded to stay 
by those who have been given 
strength and encouragement by 
her open minded philosophy 
about life and sex. 

The film has moving mo- 
ments, funny moments and some 
sickly sweet moments which are 
too neatly packaged. 

But most of all it is an attack 
on intolerance and prejudice. 

Chocolate in the film awakens 
the emotions that make us human. 
The young woman discovers who 
she is, and realises that in the 
process of changing others she 
has also changed herself. 


CHILDREN AND parents need quality childcare 


preview 


OUR MANICSIN HAV- 
ANA (Sat, 11.35pm, C4).A 
behind the scenes look at the 
band’s recent tour in Cuba. 
PANORAMA (Sat, 
10.15pm, BBC 1) investi- 
gates the state of the N HS, 
after two months filming in 
a busy casualty department. 
WITNESS (Sun, 8.05pm, 
C4) uncovers the life of 
arch right wing bigot Car- 
dinal W inning. 

THE BATTLE FOR 
BRIXTON (Tues, 7.30pm, 
ITV) documents the 1981 
riots in Brixton, south 
London, where black and 
white youth rebelled 
against unemployment and 
police brutality. 

THE MARK STEEL 
LECTURE (Tues, 6.30pm, 
BBC Radio 4). Tune in to so- 
cialist comedian Mark Steel's 
series that shows historical 
figures in a new light. 
THE WORST JOUR- 
NEY (Wed, 12.25am, C 4). 
The reality of public trans- 
port is exposed as a jour- 
nalist tries to travel the 
length and breadth of 
Britain using trains and 
buses while hitting a dead- 
line for each journey. 
OMNIBUS (Sat, 7.20pm, 
BBC 2) profiles the author 
Sebastian Faulks, who wrote 
the popular anti-war novel 
Birdsong. 
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INDEP 
WORKIN 
ACTION 


ELA 
CROW Nohs) 


The workers create all the 
wealth under capitalism. 
A new society can only 
be constructed when 
they collectively seize 
control of that wealth and 
plan its production and 
distribution. 


REVOLUTION NOT 
REFORM 


The present system can- 
not be patched up or re- 
formed as the established 
Labour and trade union 
leaders say. It has to be 
overthrown. 


THERE IS NO 
PARLIAM ENTARY 
ROLAND) 


The structures of the pre- 
sent parliament, army, 
police and judiciary cannot 
be taken over and used by 
the working class. 

They grew up under capi- 
talism and are designed to 
protect the ruling class 
against the workers. 

The working class needs 
an entirely different kind 
of state—a workers’ state 
based upon councils of 
workers’ delegates and a 
workers’ militia. 


appears. 


“In the evening | have 
set up a system to make 
sure everyone in each elec- 
toral ward can also get hold 
of the new issue of Social- 
ist Worker. 

“At 6.30pm | gather to- 
gether bundles of papers and 


the council municipal offices. 

“| then drop papers at someone’s 
house for people to pick them up. 

“Last week we had sold over 60 
copies of Socialist 
Worker in just this small 
area by midday on 
Wednesday. 

“That means people 
get the arguments in the 
paper on the first day it 


VOTE SOCIALIST 


Back thi 


At most parliamentary ac- 

tivity can be used to make SOCIALIST . 
propaganda against the candidates will be 
present system. : : 

Only the mass action of standing In 


the workers themselves 
can destroy the system. 


INTERNATIONALISM 


The struggle for socialism 
is part of a worldwide 
struggle. 

We campaign for solidar- 
ity with workers in other 
countries. 

We oppose everything 
which turns workers from 
one country against those 
from other countries. 

We oppose racism and 
imperialism. We oppose all 
immigration controls. We 
support the right of black 
people and other op- 
pressed groups to organ- 
ise their own defence. 

We support all gen- 
uine national liberation 
movements. 

The experience of Russia 
demonstrates that a so- 
cialist revolution cannot 
survive in isolation in one 
country. In Russia the 
result was state capital- 
ism, not socialism. 

In Eastern Europe and 
China a similar system 
was later established by 
Stalinist parties. 

We support the struggle 


constituencies 
across England, 
Scotland and 
Wales at the 
general election. 
Some of those 
where a decision 
to stand has 
already been 
taken are listed 
here, along with 
candidates where 


go to a local pub. 


“I’ve let people know I’m there, and 

have arranged for someone from each 
ward to pick up papers. 
“They then make sure 
that the paper is distributed 
around their area. 
“Later in the week | ring 
round people to see how 
they got on, what the re- 
sponse has been to the 
paper, and whether they 
managed to get it deliv- 
ered to everyone. It is im- 
portant to follow things 
through.” 

Roger, a lecturer, 
gets a bundle of 
papers on a Wednes- 

day morning. 


campaign 


ALDRIDGE-BROWNHILLS 
John Rothery 


ASHFIELD 
George Watson 


BARNSLEY CENTRAL 
Henry Rajch 


BIRMINGHAM ERDINGTON 


BIRMINGHAM NORTHFIELD 
Clive Walder 


they have already 
been selected. In 
some areas 
candidates are 
being selected in 
the coming week 
and decisions are 
being taken on 
whether to stand. 
Everyone who can 
should get involved 
in the fight to make 


BIRMINGHAM Perry BARR 


Caroline Johnson 
BIRMINGHAM SPARKBROOK 


BRENTFORD AND ISLEWORTH 


Danny Faith 


BRENT SOUTH 
Mick McDonnell 


BrisTot East 

Andy Pryor 
BrisTOL SOUTH 
Brian Drummond 
CAMBRIDGE 
Howard Senter 
CarpiFF CENTRAL 
Julian Goss 
CarpiFF SOUTH AND 
PENARTH 

Dave Bartlett 
CARLISLE 

Paul Wilcox 
CHESTERFIELD 
Jeannie Robinson 
Coventry Nort East 
Dave Nellist 
Coventry SOUTH 
Rob Windsor 
CRAWLEY 

Muriel Hirsch 
DAGENHAM 
Berlyne Hamilton 


of workers in these coun- sure the socialist BLACKBURN 
tries against both private BoLToN 
and state capitalism. message comes 
economic and pailtical Over loudond Boons 
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mass organisations of the 
working class. 

We have to prove in 
practice to other workers 
that reformist leaders 
and reformist ideas are 
opposed to their own 
interests. 

We have to build a rank 
and file movement within 
the unions. 

We urge all those who 
agree with our policies 
to join with us in the strug- 
gle to build the revolu- 
tionary party. 
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DARLINGTON 
Alan Docherty 


Dub Ley SouTH 
Angela Thompson 
EALING, ACTON AND 
SHEPHERD’S BUSH 
Nick Grant 


EDMONTON 
Howard Medwell 


EXETER 

Fran Choules 
GREENWICH AND 
WOooLwicH 

Kirstie Paton 
HACKNEY SOUTH AND 
SHOREDITCH 

Cecilia Prosper 
HOLBORN AND ST 
PANCRAS 

Candy Udwin 
HORNSEY AND Woop 
GREEN 

Louise Christian 
Hove 

Andy Richards 
HUDDERSFIELD CENTRAL 
Graham Hellawell 
Hutt NortH 

Roger Smith 
IPSWICH 

Peter Leech 


ISLINGTON SOUTH 
Janine Booth 


LEEDS CENTRAL 

Steve Johnston 
LEICESTER WEST 

Steve Score 

LEWISHAM AND DEPTFORD 
lan Page 

LEWISHAM EAST 


Jean Kysow 


——— SOCIALIST WORKER NEWS 
‘Sellers get the paper within hours’ 


“WE WANT to make it easy for 
people who are crying out for a so- 
cialist alternative, and lap up the 
news and arguments in Socialist 
Worker,” says Unjum Mirza. 

He organises the distribution of So- 
cialist Worker in north London. 

“We pick up our bundles of Social- 
ist Worker early on a Wednesday 
morning. We then go to the NDO post 
office and do a sale outside. 

“We pass 40 copies to Mark, a 
postal worker there, and he goes on to 
sell about 25 each week to other postal 
workers around his workplace. 

“After this | pop down to near the 
Angel area where | pass on 20 papers 
to Keith, a BT worker. | also drop ten 
papers to Neale at the local fire station, 
and another ten to Zoya who works at 


“Getting the paper on Wednesday 
is vital,” he says. “This week | sold ten 
copies among people | work with. 

“There was a real interest in an art- 
icle on the Zapatistas. | got into lots 
of discussions with people by showing 
them the article and asking what they 
thought. 

“Il also collected £220 from five 
workmates towards the Socialist 
Alliance election campaign. 

“To follow that up this week we have 
arranged for our local Socialist Alliance 
candidate for Islington South to come 
and speak to people. 

“| also need the paper on a Wednes- 
day to sell at the council's manual 
workplace. There is a skip driver who 
buys Socialist Worker, and who is very 
keen about the Socialist Alliance.” 


LEYTON AND WANSTEAD 
Sally Labern 
LIVERPOOL RIVERSIDE 
Cathy Wilson 
LIVERPOOL WAVERTREE 
Mark O’Brien 

Luton SouTH 

Joe Hearne 
MANCHESTER BLACKLEY 
Karen Reissmann 
MANCHESTER 
WITHINGTON 

John Clegg 
MIDDLESBROUGH 
Geoff Kerr Morgan 
NorwicH SoOuTH 
Dave Manningham 
NOTTINGHAM East 
Pete Radcliff 
Oxrorp East 


ROTHERHAM 


SALFORD 
Peter Grant 


SHEFFIELD BRIGHTSIDE 
Brian Wilson 


SHEFFIELD CENTRAL 
Nick Riley 


SOUTHAMPTON ITCHEN 
Gavin Marsh 


SOUTHAMPTON TEST 
Mark Abel 


STREATHAM 
Greg Tucker 


STEVENAGE 


STOCKTON SOUTH 
Lawrie Coombes 


SWANSEA WEST 
Alec Thraves 


TELFORD 
Mike Jeffries 


TORFAEN 
Steve Bell 


TOTTENHAM 
Weyman Bennett 
TYNEBRIDGE 

Terry Rodgers 
TYNESIDE NORTH 
Pete Burnett 


John Lister 

VAUXHALL 
PECKHAM AND Theresa Bennett 
CAMBERWELL 
John Mulrenan WAKEFIELD 
PLymMoutH DEVONPORT Mick Griffiths 
Tony Staunton Watsa.t NortH 
PONTEFRACT AND Dave Church 
CASTLEFORD WALSALL SOUTH 
PoPLAR AND CANNING Peter Smith 
TOWN 
Kambiz Boomla WatrorD 

Jon Berry 
PORTSMOUTH SOUTH 
John Molyneux Bere 
REGENTS PARK AND NorRTH upert Matlin 
KENSINGTON WIGAN 
China Miéville Dave Lowe 


To get involved phone 

the National Network 

of Socialist Alliances 
on 020 7536 9696 
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constituencies in Scotland. 
Get involved— 
phone 0141 221 7714 


Fax 020 7538 0140 
E-mail letters@socialistworker.co.uk 


or send to 


PO Box 82 London E3 3LH 


Not deserving 
of this bullying 


THE RECENT television advert 
about benefit fraud should have 
finally smashed any illusions re- 
maining loyal Labour Party sup- 
porters may have about the 
party. 

It is not concerned about the well- 
being of the weakest members of 
society—the unemployed, the el- 
derly, the sick. 

The real crime is that of a society that 
allows the weakest members to live on 
benefit rates that are the lowest in Europe. 

But then this is a government by mir- 
rors. The latest attack on the poor is based 
upon figures that are twisted to New 
Labour’s psychological message, namely 
that poverty is the fault of the individual 
not the system. 

We are told that Britain is partying, 
that jobs are to be had and high salaries 
are to be earned. Well it’s not happening 
here, and I suspect not elsewhere either. 

Textile and mining jobs have all been 
sacrificed in the name of big business 
profit, replaced by part time and insecure 
agency work. There either aren’t the jobs, 


Schoo 


or they are so bad they do not provide 
enough to live on. 

Benefits are increasingly means tested, 
which is demeaning and leaves people in 
a poverty trap. 

A recent survey from Bristol University 
suggested that more than five million are 
living in absolute poverty. Even govern- 
ment statistics show that the north/south 
divide has widened under New Labour. 


Communities 


The Socialist Alliance aims to dispel 
the government’s propaganda about the 
unemployed by campaigning on the need 
to rebuild communities and families. 

Iam optimistic that we can eventually 
remove the Tories in whatever guise they 
have. Or in the middle class jargon of 
New Labour, “We don’t want to sack 
them—we will give them a career break.” 


GEORGE WATSON, Socialist 


Alliance prospective 


parliamentary candidate for 
Ashfield, Nottinghamshire, and 
former NUM branch secretary, 


Silverhill colliery 


Students 


| ANCE defend Palestine 


I WAS invited to speak 
to school students in 


ROGERS 


LANCE ROGERS, a veteran 
of the Spanish Civil War, has 
died aged 85. 

Lance joined over 200 men 
who left their families to fight 
against the fascist army of Gen- 
eral Franco in Spain in the 
1930s. He was 19 when he ar- 
rived in Barcelona. 

He was involved in many 
major battles during his 18 
months in Spain. 

He was a member of the In- 
dependent Labour Party, and 
worked as a miners’ agent in 
Merthyr, South Wales, for many 
years after the war. 

Recently he was key to get- 
ting plaques erected locally in 
honour of the Spanish 
volunteers. 

He will be sadly missed by 
those who knew him, and by 
those he educated, encouraged 
and inspired to carry on the fight. 
m DEAN SCURLOCK 
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north London last week 
on support for the 
Palestinian rights 
demonstration in 
London. 

I wasn’t sure what to 
expect. But it turned out to 
be one the most exciting 
meetings I’ve been to in a 
long time. 

The two 16 year old 
students who had 
organised the meeting 
expected ten people to 
show up. 

A parent had tried to 
have it cancelled, and the 


Budget 
in red 


I HAD to double check whether 
I was reading the Watford Ob- 
server or a copy of Socialist 
Worker last week when I re- 
alised it was carrying three 
pieces about our local South 
Herts Socialist Alliance. 

To top it off, its website car- 
ried a story about the alterna- 
tive budget printed in Socialist 
Worker. 

None of the stories carried 
any criticism. 

Another local weekly paper 
carried a story and picture of 
our candidate during the Tri- 
dent missile protest. 

And there is absolutely 
nothing positive about Labour 
in the local press. 

New Labour has just an- 
nounced its intention to shut 
Mount Vernon Hospital. We are 
going to join the fight to save it. 
VIV SMITH, South 

Hertfordshire 


head had argued there 
should be a “balance”—a 
pro-Israeli speaker. 

But the students 
insisted on their right to 
present their arguments 
unequivocally. Over 20 
people attended. 

An Israeli teacher in the 
discussion pushed the 
argument for compromise 
with Israel and faith in the 
“peace process”. The 
students argued back 
confidently. 

They said they enjoyed 
the meeting, and many 
decided to come on the 
march. 

SIMON BEHRMAN, 
North London 


Cambs 
backs 
asylum 


HOME secretary Jack 
Straw and his minion Bar- 
bara Roche opened the 
infamous Oakington De- 
tention Centre for refugees, 
just outside Cambridge, a 
year ago. 

Two weeks ago the city 
saw a lively demonstration 
against the prison. 

Well over 100 people 
marched for over an hour 
through the streets. 

The organisers, Cam- 
bridge Against Refugee De- 
tention, have been running a 
determined campaign since 
before the detention camp 
opened. 

Speaking at the end of 
march rally, I reminded those 
present that before 1997 
Labour had attacked the 
harshness of Tory anti- 
refugee policies, only to 
adopt exactly the same poli- 
cies themselves once they 
were elected. 

But the resistance to 
Labour’s Tory-style politics is 
growing ever stronger and 
there’s a huge amount of 
crossover. 

The asylum rights march 
was supported by people 
from many other campaigns, 
as was the large Gap picket a 
few days earlier. 

The Socialist Alliance is 
encouraging the widening of 
all these campaigns into a 
broad and militant move- 
ment against capitalism and 
oppression. 

HOWARD SENTER, 
Socialist Alliance 
prospective 
parliamentary 
candidate, Cambridge 
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ABOUT 100 people marched in Cambridge to defend asylum 
seekers two weeks ago 


We're supposed Official slurs 
Ford workers 


to be idealist 


postal 


PHIL LOCKWOOD from York- 
shire is one of a growing 
number of people being crimi- 
nalised because of their health 
needs. 

He was convicted at Brad- 
ford crown court in January of 
cultivating cannabis, despite 
pleading not guilty on account 
of his health needs. 

Cannabis provides pain 
relief for a number of serious 
conditions, including multiple 
sclerosis. 

Phil now faces a possible 
jail sentence. 

Some 60 percent of people 
in a MORI poll supported le- 
galisation of cannabis, and 72 
percent in another poll sup- 


OVER 100 students from 
Fortismere School, north 
London, turned up to the in- 
augural meeting of For- 
tismere Globalise Resistance 
two weeks ago. 

The organisation, set up 
by several sixth formers, aims 
to provide a forum and plat- 
form for students at the 
school to voice their strong 
opinions on issues such as 
globalisation, persecution of 
asylum seekers and all other 
forms of oppression. 

“We thought the meeting 
was great!” said one student 
who came. Another contin- 
ued, “Because of our age, no 


ported decriminalisation. 

The giant multinationals 
pushing tobacco and alcohol 
get away with killing millions 
of people every year. No one 
has died from using cannabis. 

Yet arrests for cannabis 
use have leapt from about 
26,000 in 1988 to more than 
97,000 in 1998. 

Phil Lockwood is in court 
for sentencing on Friday of this 
week. 

LIPENNY KAY, Manchester 


HA NEW study claims that 
breast cancer rates are 50 
percent higher in coastal 
areas downstream of Old- 
bury nuclear power station. 
The research, by Dr Chris 
Busby of independent envi- 
ronmental research group 
Green Audit, has led to calls 
for the plant to close. 
Independent nuclear 
expert John Large has re- 
cently said that the graphite 
core of the reactor is 


one takes us seriously. With 
Globalise Resistance, though, 
we’ ll make them listen.” 
Indeed, that really is 
the purpose of Globalise 
Resistance—to make older 
generations listen and under- 
stand young people’s views. 
All who attended were 
very impressed by the speaker 
from Globalise Resistance. 
They believed they, to- 
gether, COULD change the 
world. “Maybe we’re being 
idealists,” said Dan Mayer, one 
of the organisers, “but we’re 
young—we'’ re allowed to be.” 
JULIAN MORRIS, 
North London 


crumbling and could col- 
lapse, causing a major ra- 
diation release. 

The plant had a design 
life of 25 years but has been 
running for 33. 

It is British Nuclear Fuel’s 
second largest plant in the 
UK and the only one near 
centres of mass population. 
PATRICK BLANDFORD, 

West Country 


MSOCIALISTS IN Dover are 
faced with a dilemma. 

Socialist Worker rightly 
points out the need for a so- 
cialist alternative to New 
Labour and calls for a vote for 
the Socialist Alliance. 

The problem we have is that 
the Nazi National Front is putting 
up a candidate at the general 
election in Dover and Margate. 

By voting New Labour we 
will at least ensure that the 
Nazis do not secure a signifi- 
cant vote. 

We can be certain that 


A TGWU union official in 
Southampton has disgrace- 
fully attacked us, union mem- 
bers at Ford’s Transit plant. 

The union said that we 
were not productive enough 
and that management would 
be justified in closing the 
plant if we did not work 
harder. 

This is a disgusting slur. 
The union officials have 
been sinking deeper into 
management’s pockets for 
years, rubber stamping all 
the rotten deals. 

Ford have got everything 
they wanted at Southampton. 

They have pared every- 
thing to the bone. They have 


there will be an obscene elec- 
tion campaign, with the race 
card being played. 
| personally shudder at the 
thought of voting New Labour. 
But I, and other people | 
know who didn’t vote in the last 
election, feel compelled to do 
so this time round to keep the 
Nazis at bay. 
MICK DODD, Dover 


gl AM a Marxist. | am Tun- 
isian. Now I am an asylum 
seeker applicant. 

| asked the reception at 
my accommodation to stick 
up an information sheet 
about the public meeting 
and rally for asylum seekers 
taking place this week. 

| wrote it up from last 
week’s Socialist Worker. 
The man at reception told 
me that the sheet had to 
hold a signature of a party 
or an organisation. 

This procedure is like 
the restrictions we have 


cut the workforce to such an 
extent that sickness and hol- 
idays immediately affect 
production. 

Equipment failures cause 
the majority of stoppages. 
Management gets the ‘‘just in 
time” system wrong—they 
don’t reorder in time so there 
are shortages of components. 

What is needed now is to 
elect stewards who will start 
a fightback against man- 
agement attacks and threats 
to close us. 

Southampton workers 
will organise and fight if 
given a real lead. 

FORD WORKER, 

Southampton 


in Tunisia. 


| have found Socialist 


Worker interesting. | have 
only one short comment. 
You assume that the 
Labour Party has betrayed 
the workers. 
| would rather say that 
Labour has never been a 


party for the workers or to 
build socialism. 


NADIM, London 


ml WORK for an international 
business college in London. 


It’s full of very rich students 


whose parents pay over 
£12,000 a year for them to 
learn how to be a capitalist. 


Two members of the World 


Trade Organisation were in- 
vited recently. 


The college was so afraid 


there would be an anti- 
capitalist protest that they hired 
a whole load of extra security. 


The protests are getting to 


the toffs. 


ALEX LAIDLAW, London 
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Council workers 


a) aie 


EVE RYBOD 
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NEWHAM WORKERS 
FIGHTING BACK 


“EVERYBODY OUT!” That was the head- 
line on the local paper in Newham (above) 
last week, as a flurry of disputes hit the 
east London borough. 

“Chaos looms borough-wide as teach- 
ers, road sweepers, and other cleansing 
staff and care workers take part in—or 
plan—industrial action,” began the front 
page story in the Newham Recorder. 

Around 200 manual workers in the 
Labour council’s cleansing department 
struck last Monday and marched on the 
town hall. The action followed a meeting 
and sit-in at a depot the Friday before. 

The workers are furious at council plans 


to change their hours. The mainly male 
manual workers have traditionally started 
at 7am. 

Now the council wants them to start 
at 9am and finish much later. The 
change will wreck child collection and 
care arrangements for many. 

Meanwhile teachers have started their 
“no-cover” action, refusing to cover for 
vacant posts and sickness absences. 

Social workers in Newham council are 
on the verge of voting on a series of one- 
day strikes over the council’s plans to 
deny a £1,000 supplement to over 140 
of the 160 social workers. 


Y) 


Hackney 


UNISON UNION members 
in Hackney, east London, 
could be set to escalate their 
strike action against the coun- 
cil’s cuts and attacks on 
wages and conditions. 

A stewards’ meeting last 
week angrily rejected the 
latest proposals from the 
Labour-Tory coalition which 
runs the council. 

“What’s on offer is a 
shitty deal, longer hours, 
shorter holidays and wage 
cuts,” says John Page, the 
UNISON branch secretary. 

“Now we have to discuss 
our response, and we cannot 
simply repeat the level of 
action that has already 
happened.” 


Derbyshire 


JOHN OWEN and Andy 
Gibson, standing together 
on a socialist ticket, have 
won the recent election for 
joint branch secretaries of 
Derbyshire County UNISON. 

The victory comes as 
UNISON members in Der- 
byshire are gearing up fora 


In brief 


THREE HUNDRED and 
fifty people demonstrated 
against the closure of Govan- 
hill pool last Saturday. 

The demonstration sat 
down in the road outside the 
pool for five minutes and then 
went on to a rally addressed 
by Tommy Sheridan, the 
Scottish Socialist Party MSP. 


|AFTER SIX weeks and one 
day in occupation, police and 
bailiffs forcibly evicted Unity 
Performing Arts from their 


premises in Islington, north 
London, on Thursday of last 
week. 


The Liberal Democrat 
council is pushing through mil- 
lions of pounds worth of cuts. 


@ GABRIELLA MORELLI 


AFTER 13 days of with- 
drawal of goodwill, firefight- 
ers in Derbyshire have won 
an important victory after 
two major cuts were with- 
drawn from the budget im- 
posed on the fire service by 
the county council. 


UNISON members struck 
for a day in December, for 
three days in January, and for 
a day earlier this month. 

UNISON had planned 
another stewards’ meeting 
this week, section meetings 
next week and a mass meet- 
ing in the first week of April. 
There is a strong feeling for 
a five-day strike. 

Resistance is also growing 
in the community. 

One focus at the moment 
is the threatened closure of 
the Huddleston Centre for 
disabled children and young 
people. 

The centre was to host a 
meeting of the anti-cuts group 
Fightback this week. 


fight over management's at- 
tempts to impose a new ab- 
sence policy on council 
employees. 

Under the proposed 
policy employees would 
have to attend a return to 
work interview after one day 
of sickness absence. 


Andy Brickles, regional 
chair of the FBU, said that the 
action has strengthened the 
union in Derbyshire. 


LIFORTY PARENTS attended 
a meeting called by a local 
school in Leytonstone, east 
London, last week to discuss the 
lack of parental consultation by 
the council with regard to the 
privatisation of school services. 


@ URSULA HAWTHORNE 


LIPLANS TO close the vital 
women’s refuge in Lancaster 
have created huge anger 
amongst ordinary people. 

Forty people attended a 
protest meeting last week. On 
Saturday we petitioned against 
the closure and collected 650 
signatures. 


@ RACHEL SMITH 


LJOVER 20 people protested 
outside Newcastle council’s ap- 
plications meeting on Monday 
of last week against plans to 
open a lapdancing club in the 
city centre. 


@ PIP HARRISON 


Wigan 


WIGAN council work- 
ers’ fight against at- 
tacks on working 
conditions and an ef- 
fective 2 percent pay 
cut has taken a seri- 
ous blow. 

Regional officials of 
the workers’ UNISON 
union have refused to 
allow action despite a 
54 percent ballot vote 
backing strikes. A final 
decision on whether 
action will go ahead is 
now to be taken by 
the union’s national 
leadership. 

Dave Lowe, senior 
UNISON shop steward 
and Socialist Alliance 
prospective parlia- 
mentary candidate 
for Wigan, said, “The 
members of Wigan 
UNISON are extremely 
Elle lava 

“The officials risk 
squandering all the 
anger and enthusiasm 
for action which was 
clearly visible at the 
recent mass meeting of 
1,100 members and the 
300-strong lobby of 
Wigan council.” 


[JAROUND 80 protestors 
marched through Barnsley 
last week against the closure 
of Scout Dike Camp, the local 
outdoor pursuit centre. 


@ HENRY RAJCH 


AROUND 60 students from 
the London School of Econom- 
ics heard James Mawdsley 
speak at a meeting of the col- 
lege’s Free Burma Coalition on 
Tuesday of last week. 

James had been imprisoned 
twice in Burma for protesting 
against the military regime. 

The LSE students union 
has withdrawn financial sup- 
port from companies still in- 
vesting in Burma. 


@ JAMES MEADWAY 


AROUND 30 people at- 
tended the launch of the Save 
Our Bus Station campaign in 
Preston last Tuesday 

The campaign is against a 
plan by the council to make a 
deal with the Grosvenor Es- 
tates company to redevelop the 
town centre. 


Postal workers 


Plans to sort out 
bosses’ attacks 


OVER 2,000 postal 
workers in north and 
north west London 
have called for a strike 
ballot against Royal 
Mail’s closure and re- 
organisation plans. 
As part of a “rationali- 
sation” plan for London, 
management wants to close 
the NDO office and move 
work to a new mail centre 
in Greenford, Middlesex. 
A document from the 
CWU postal union’s Lon- 
don Divisional Committee 
last year said of the London 
reorganisation, “The pro- 
posals represent probably 
the biggest attack on postal 
jobs in London that has 
ever been seen. They will 


LECTURERS in further ed- 
ucation colleges are set to 
ballot on national strike 
action over pay. 

The national executive 
committee of the lecturers’ 
NATFHE union was to meet 
this week to implement plans 
for a national ballot over our 
pay claim, to begin on 4 April. 

The claim is for £3,000 
across the board, nationally 
negotiated conditions, and 


TUC women’s 


conference 


A DELEGATION of Dudley hos- 
pitals UNISON strikers were 
given a standing ovation at last 
week’s TUC women’s confer- 
ence in Scarborough. 

John Monks, the TUC gen- 
eral secretary, was embarrassed 
when questioned about the 
TUC’s catering contract with 
Sodexho, the company running 
the inhumane asylum seekers’ 
voucher scheme and many PFI 
contracts in the health service. 

Although most conference 
motions were uncontroversial, a 
motion criticising the Labour 
government for failing to tackle 
women’s poverty was passed. 

@ CONFERENCE 
DELEGATE 


FOURTEEN PEOPLE at- 
tended a Defend Council Hous- 
ing meeting in the Mount 
Florida/Battlefield area of Glas- 
gow on Wednesday of last week. 


@GARY KELLY 


AROUND 150 people at- 
tended a conference on 
refugees and asylum seekers 
last Friday in Manchester. 
Discussion was wide rang- 
ing but centred around the 
voucher system, which the 
Co-op, one of the conference 
organisers, participates in. 
The vast majority of delegates 
were against the scheme. 


SOME 30 people attended the 
launch meeting of the Cam- 
paign for Palestinian Rights last 
week in Manchester. 

Hozan Zomlod from the 
General Union of Palestinian 
Students, Linda Clair from the 
Palestine Solidarity Campaign 
and Mark Krantz from the SWP 
spoke of why they supported 
the Palestinian fight for justice. 


@ JAKE HOBAN 


lead to between 3,000 and 
4,000 job losses.” 

NDO and its sub-offices 
are determined to fight. 
The strike ballot demand 
has been triggered by 
Royal Mail preparing to 
move work to Greenford 
from some of the offices. 

This is an important 
struggle which could lead 
to a big official postal 
strike in the weeks leading 
up to a general election. 

As one industrial rela- 
tions manager at NDO 
said last week, “We either 
have to take on the regula- 
tor in order to protect the 
industry from competition 
or we have to take on the 
union. We have decided it 


Lecturers 


opposition to performance- 
related pay. 

There is a sense among 
members that enough is 
enough, that we are begin- 
ning to rebuild membership 
and win small battles. This is 
helping to generate a 
groundswell of support for 
action. 

If the ballot is won the 
first strike day is planned 
for 1 May. 

@ NATFHE MEMBER 


LILECTURERS IN the 
NATFHE union are bal- 
loting for industrial 
action at Colchester In- 
stitute in response to 
management’s plans to 
scrap all A-level courses. 


@SATURDAY 24 
MARCH 

Sandwell unity 
conference against 
racism and fascism, 
10am-4pm, Tipton 
Sports Academy. 
Details from Black 
Country Against the 
Nazis. Phone 07941 
834 125. 


@SATURDAY 31 
MARCH 
Justice for asbestos 


— public meeting — 


SAVE NDO, SERVICES 
AND J OBS 


Wednesday 28 March, 7pm 
Islington Town Hall, Upper 


Street, N1 


SPEAKERS INCLUDE 
Jeremy Corbyn MP,John 
Keggie (CWU deputy 
general secretary) and 
Janine Booth (Socialist 
Alliance) 


is to be the union.” 


BRANCHES involved in 
recent crucial postal 
strikes have called a meet- 
ing in London to discuss 
the implications of their 
struggles. 

Liverpool, Cardiff and 


Oxford have taken this ex- 
cellent initiative to give CWU 
postal union members a 
chance to find out what really 
happened, and to strengthen 
the union against manage- 
ment and privatisation. 

The meeting is this Sat- 
urday, 24 March, at 12 noon 
at University of London 
Union, Malet Street, central 
London. 


THE NEW issue of Post 
Worker, the paper written by 
rank and file 

postal 
workers, 
is out 
now. 

For your 
copy 
phone 
0958 478 
631. 


Fighting the Nazis 


Oldham 


OPPOSITION IS growing 
to the plans of the Nazi Na- 
tional Front (NF) to march in 
Oldham on 31 March. 

Over 200 people met ina 
school field in the Westwood 
area of Oldham last Thurs- 
day lunchtime, and around 
500 mainly local Bangladeshi 
people met on Sunday. 

The meetings were 
unanimous in their opposi- 
tion to the NF march and 
called for support for the 
counter-demonstration or- 
ganised by local activists 
and trade unionists. 


@ GEOFF BROWN and 
ESME CHOONARA 


victims protest rally, 
10.30am, Clydebank 
Town Hall. 

Speakers include 
STUC general 
secretary Bill Speirs. 
Phone 0141 951 1008. 


@SATURDAY 21 
APRIL 

PCS Left Unity 
conference, 
Mechanics Institute, 
Manchester. 
Conference open to all 
PCS members. 
Speakers include Mark 
Serwotka, general 
secretary elect. For 
information contact 
Kevin Kelly on 0191 
581 0257. E-mail 
kevinandjulie@kelly 
k30.freeserve.co.uk 


Demonstrate 
Stop the Nazis 


Saturday 31 March, 
llam 


(0) folate Tanmexe)| t=telo 
Rochdale Road 
(Transport from 

Manchester 10am, 

Chorlton bus station) 


Aberdeen 


AROUND 150 people demon- 
strated their opposition to the 
Nazi National Front in Ab- 
erdeen on Saturday. 

The event was warmly re- 
ceived by everyone. 

The anti-fascist activity in 
the city centre meant that the 
Nazis didn’t dare show their 
faces. 

@CHAIS YUILL and 
NEIL BUCHANAN 


Barrhead 


THE Anti Nazi League 
leafleted Barrhead near Pais- 
ley on Saturday against the 
National Front’s attacks on 
the local council’s decision to 
consider housing refugees. 
The local paper ran a 
front page headline saying 
“Racists Not Welcome Here”’. 
Jim Murphy, the local 
Labour MP who was out 
canvassing, joined hundreds 
of local shoppers by wear- 
ing an ANL sticker. 
@/AN MITCHELL 


Long Products 


WORKERS AT Long Products in Rye, 
Sussex, held a lively picket last week in re- 
sponse to the company sacking six workers 


who tried to form a union. 


Over 50 percent of the workforce joined the 
TGWU union in just two days and should have 
received automatic recognition under the new 


union rights laws. 


Instead the company laid off five workers 
and sacked union spokesperson Mark Weller. 
One worker still employed said, 
have reduced teams from four to three to push 
us all harder. When we questioned this we 
were told that if we didn’t like it we could join 


them on the gate.” 


Another said, “Since this happened we are 
being treated like robots.” Protests will continue. 


“They 


WORKERS PICKET the Long 
Products site 
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Socialist Alliances 


Le 


THE Sheffield branch 
of the UCATT building 
union donated £200 last 
week to the Sheffield 
Socialist Alliance. 


THE NORTH West 
region of the lecturers’ 
NATFHE union backed 
the Socialist Alliance 
last week. Only one 
person voted against 
the motion. He was a 
Labour Party member 
who apologised for 
supporting a “second 
Tory party”. 


THE Yorkshire and 
Humberside region of 
NATFHE voted over- 
whelmingly last week to 
“support candidates to 
the left of New Labour” 
in the forthcoming gen- 
eral election. 


THE NOTTS district 
committee of KFAT, the 
knitwear union, has in- 
vited George Watson, 
the prospective Social- 
ist Alliance candidate 
for Ashfield, to speak 
at its next meeting. 

The committee vo- 
ted by ten votes to eight 
to invite George after a 
lively debate. 


Prescott 


“READ MY lips. No to selec- 
tion!” was the chant from the 60- 
strong crowd which greeted New 
Labour MPs at their fundraising 
dinner in Manchester on Friday 
of last week. 

Those at the dinner included 
John Prescott and local south 
Manchester MP Keith Bradley 

Local parents and teachers 
are angry that Bradley sends his 
children to £5,000 a year Man- 
chester Grammar School rather 


CANVASSING GOT off 
to a brilliant start last 
week for GP Kambiz 
Boomla, who is standing 
for the Socialist Alliance 
in east London’s Poplar 
and Canning Town con- 
stituency (see picture). 
Some 22 people joined 
the canvassing, including 
nine health workers from 
the Royal London Hospi- 
tal and eight workers from 
Guildhall University. 
Kambiz also received 
an e-mail from six staff at 
the local Tower Hamlets 
College supporting his 
campaign, and saying they 
were keen on leafleting for 


ACROSS Britain 
jeX=xe) o)(-Mar- (=m ol-1-18) 
rolU} mer- Tan) ey-Ue Lalas) 
for socialist 
candidates in the 
general election 
over the last week. 


the Socialist Alliance and 
holding a hustings in the 
college. 

One of those actively 
supporting the Socialist Al- 
liance is Peter, a porter from 
the Royal London Hospital. 
He told Socialist Worker 
why he has got involved: 

“When Labour set up 


the health service in 1948 it 
was for the benefit of all the 
people, not to make a profit. 

“This so called New 
Labour lot—I class them 
as Tories—have broken 
that pledge and it is a 
bloody disgrace. 

“Tm a hospital porter 
and our jobs are on the line 
with the PFI scheme at the 
Royal London. We’ re the 
ones who will lose out be- 
cause of Labour’s broken 
promises. 

“It is about time we 
said enough is enough. If 
we don’t start fighting 
back now, then the work- 
ing class will lose the lot.” 


News... News... News... News... News 


OVER 180 people—trades 
unionists, pensioners, stu- 
dents and other local 
activists—packed into Liver- 
pool’s Gladstone Hotel for a 
Socialist Alliance rally on 
Thursday of last week. 

The two Merseyside So- 
cialist Alliance prospective 
candidates—Mark O’Brien 
and Cath Wilson, who was 
expelled from the Labour 
Party in the 1980s—both re- 
ceived a warm reception. 

The meeting was young, 
lively and enthusiastic. 


protest 


than the local comprehensive, 
just rebuilt under the Public- 
Private Partnership. 

John Clegg, the Socialist Al- 
liance candidate who will be 
fighting Bradley at the election, 
told the rally, “We are not against 
the school, but we are against it 
being built with private finance.” 

Some Labour Party members 
attending the dinner said, “We 
agree with you—we’re not John 
Prescott.” 


LJSOME 120 people turned out 
for a Socialist Alliance show- 
ing of Ken Loach’s film My 
Name is Joe in Oxford on 
Friday of last week. 

Ken Loach gave a passion- 
ate speech about why he is sup- 
porting the Socialist Alliance. 


OVER 30 lawyers attended 
the first meeting of Lawyers 
for the Socialist Alliance on 
Tuesday of last week. 
Socialist Alliance candi- 
date Louise Christian, solic- 
itor Jim Nichol and Paddy 
Hill of the Birmingham Six 
addressed the meeting. 
There was an enthusias- 
tic reception for the Socialist 
Alliance. 
@MATT FOOT 
For more information 
about Lawyers for the So- 
cialist Alliance ring Nick 
Wrack on 020 7611 2424. 


[JABOUT 25 people, including 
a Dudley hospitals striker, came 
to our Socialist Alliance public 
meeting in Walsall last week. 
The speakers included the 
three Socialist Alliance candi- 
dates standing in the Walsall 
area—Pete Smith, Dave 


Church and John Rothery. 
@URSULA WALKER 


GREENWICH Socialist Al- 
liance has put in a bid for the 
Millennium Dome, arguing it 
should be scrapped and re- 
placed by decent housing. 
The bid has been ac- 
knowledged by English Her- 
itage and has received lots 
of local press coverage. 
Greenwich Socialist Al- 
liance, along with Globalise 
Resistance, is to picket 
Labour MP Nick Rayns- 
ford’s surgery on Saturday 
24 March against his back- 
ing for Balfour Beatty. 
@ HANNAH DEE 


SOUTH BUCKS Socialist Al- 
liance was launched on 
Monday of this week ata 
crowded meeting in High 
Wycombe. 

Tony Haines, an ex-Labour 
independent councillor on 
Slough District Council, ex- 
plained his decision to leave 
Labour after many years. He 
added that the time Is right for 
a left wing challenge from out- 
side the Labour Party. 
@SIMON COPE 


NEW SOCIALIST 
ALLIANCE 
POSTERS 


Raise pensions 


Apcials 

THE NATIONAL 
Network of Socialist 
Alliances has 
produced 15 excellent 
new posters detailing 
the pledges of the 
Socialist Alliance. 

The posters come 
in packs of 80. Each 
pack costs £8. To 
order phone 020 7536 
9696. 


Picture: JESS HURD 


Rolls-Royce 


We can win 
this battle 


WORKERS AT Rolls-Royce in Ansty, 
near Coventry, are involved in an indus- 
trial dispute to fight sweeping job cuts in 
engineering, and cuts in support jobs in- 
volved in research and development of in- 
dustrial and marine gas turbines. 


Your publication 
has recently run arti- 
cles publicising our 
fight for retention of 
jobs, skills and tech- 
nologies at the Ansty 
site. 

Our campaign is 
ongoing, and indus- 
trial sanctions at the 
Ansty site are still in 
place. 

The picket line for 
the second of our days 
of strike action was 
particularly effective, 
causing delays to other 
workers at Ansty 
reaching their place of 
work by up to seven 
hours. 

Their patience in 
the traffic queues and 
on the picket line is 
testimony to the sym- 
pathy they have for 
our action. 

We have not ruled 
out the possibility of 
further strike action, 
and we remain firmly 
opposed to the use of 
compulsory redun- 
dancy. 


Thank 


Our trade union 
colleagues on other 
Rolls-Royce sites are 
supporting our cam- 
paign both financially, 
and with sanctions and 
negotiations with their 
own management. 

We wish to thank 
those individual mem- 
bers of the Socialist 
Workers Party and the 
Socialist Alliance who 
have helped in the local 
Coventry campaign. 

They have at- 
tended our picket line, 


by AMANDA 
RICHARDS, 
MSF secretary 
Rolls-Royce 
Energy 
Business 


helped us to collect 
signatures for our pe- 
tition, and have col- 
lected and donated 
money to the dispute 
fund. 

They have re- 
spected and sup- 
ported the decisions 
made by workers in 
dispute, and their 
support has comple- 
mented the operation 
of the existing trade 
union organisation. 

Thanks to all for 
your continuing sup- 
port. We are deter- 
mined to win this 
battle! 

Donations and let- 
ters of support to 
Amanda Richards, 
MSF secretary Rolls- 
Royce Energy Busi- 
ness, c/o Coventry 
Trade Union Council, 
Koco Building, Unit 
15, Arches Industrial 
Estate,Coventry CV1 
3JQ. Cheques payable 
to “Ansty Data Fund”. 


Globalise Resistance 


OVER 120 people gathered at 
Southampton Institute to take part 
in a Globalise Resistance confer- 
ence on Wednesday of last week. 

There were workshops, rang- 
ing from Third World debt to the 
global fight against privatisation. 

Speakers included local ac- 
tivists from the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament, Christian 
Aid, Refugee Action and St 
Mary’s Regeneration Campaign. 

There was a wide range of 
opinions, but people readily made 
the links between local issues and 
the need to oppose corporate 
dominance on a global scale. 

The final rally was inspiring, 
with George Monbiot, Barry 
Coates from the World Develop- 
ment Movement, student activist 
Helen Salmon and local Social- 
ist Alliance candidate Mark Abel 
all stressing the need for unity 
against global capitalism. 

We have now started to or- 
ganise a Southampton delegation 
to the protest at the G8 summit in 
Genoa. 

@ AMY WALLEN and 
STEVE SQUIBBS 


OVER 200 people attended a 
question time on globalisation for 
prospective parliamentary can- 
didates in Hove last Thursday. 

The meeting was organised 
by Brighton & Hove World De- 
velopment Movement. 

People grilled Labour MP 
Ivor Caplin, and candidates 
from the Liberal Democrats, 
Green Party and Socialist Al- 
liance on a range of issues from 
the role of the World Trade Or- 
ganisation to British immigra- 
tion policy. 

The questions and discus- 
sion showed deep anger at the 
Labour government’s record, 
particularly over its persecution 
of asylum seekers and submis- 
sion to the multinationals. 


IAROUND 90 people attended 
the second Globalise Resistance 
forum in Conway Hall in London 
last Wednesday. 

A speaker from Action for 
Southern Africa led a debate 
around the issue of drug patents. 

The forum then split up into 
workshops to organise activities 


such as getting people to Genoa 
(including booking a train). 

Globalise Resistance is or- 
ganising a blockade of Balfour 
Beatty on 28 March in protest at 
the firm’s involvement in privati- 
sation of the tube, PFI in hospi- 
tals and the Ilisu dam in Turkey. 
@SUE JONES 


L]WE ORGANISED a forum 
on globalisation at Queen Mary 
College in east London last 
week. The evening was a great 
success and over 30 people 
signed up for a new Globalise 
Resistance student society. 

@ PHIL MOORE 


SOME 90 protesters staged a sit- 
down protest outside Gap in Birm- 
ingham last Saturday and closed 
down the store for an hour. 


UP TO 100 people attended a 
“Labour Behind the Label” 
public meeting at the House of 
Commons last week. The meet- 
ing was organised by War on 
Want and discussed the condi- 
tions of sweatshop workers 
across the world. 
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THE RMT rail union 
upped the pressure on 
London Underground 
bosses this week, by 
releasing a leaked doc- 
ument slamming safety 
lapses on the tube, in 
the run-up to a strike 
planned for Thursday 
of next week. 

The Health and Safety 
Executive report identifies 
204 safety problems in- 
cluding broken escalators 
which could lead to “multi- 
passenger fatalities”. 

RMT assistant general 
secretary Bob Crow said, 
“This report should be the 
death knell for PPP,” the tube 
privatisation scheme New 
Labour is pushing. 

Instead there is a smell of 
needless compromise in the 
air. 

Deputy prime minister 
John Prescott and Bob Kiley, 
the man London mayor Ken 
Livingstone appointed as his 
transport commissioner, were 
reported to be close to a deal 
over tube privatisation as So- 
cialist Worker went to press. 

The press say New Labour 
has made concessions. 

That may be true. But 
government ministers are 
still insisting that the core of 
the privatisation scheme 
goes ahead. 

That means handing the 
track to three consortia of 
private construction firms, in 
a similar way to how the 
Tories privatised the main- 
line railway. 

One of those firms is Bal- 
four Beatty. It was the princi- 
pal contractor on the £550 
million Heathrow Tunnel ex- 
tension which collapsed in 
October 1994. 
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It is also bidding to build 
the Ilisu dam in Turkey, 
which will destroy the homes 
of tens of thousands of Kur- 
dish villagers. 

Bob Kiley has no objection 
to bringing in such companies. 
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ee 


He contracted out work on the 
New York subway when he 
was the boss there. 

And Ken Livingstone has 
made calls for a “unified man- 
agement structure” rather than 
opposition to privatisation, his 


: Buy it, 


1, read it, 
' sell it! 


Give your name 
and address to 
your local seller or 
phone 020 7538 
3305 or return 
this form. 


main point of disagreement 
with the government. 

But tube workers and the 
London public know this fight 
is about stopping privatisation. 

However, the delay be- 
tween the resounding 11 to 


one vote for action by RMT 
members and next week’s 
planned strike has set alarm 
bells ringing among rank and 
file activists. 

“There is a feeling that we 
should be on guard,” an RMT 
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ORGANISING THE RESISTANCE TO 
PRIVATISATION 


CALLED BY THE DUDLEY STRIKERS 


Saturday 31 March, 12 noon-4pm 
South Camden Community School, Charrington Street, 
London NW1 


SPEAKERS INCLUDE 
Tony Benn MP @ Mark Serwotka, PCS general secretary elect 
@Bob Crow, RMT assistant general secretary 
@ Liz Davies, ex Labour Party NEC 


Backed by the RMT national executive and the London 
regions of the RMT, ASLEF and FBU unions 


rep on the Victoria Line told 
Socialist Worker. 

“We know that if Living- 
stone agrees a rotten deal 
with Prescott some in the rail 
unions will be for throwing 
the towel in. 

“But the government is 

desperate to bury this issue 
before calling the election. 
This is a great time to fight. 
We need to spread that mes- 
sage with confidence and the 
organisation to match it.” 
The Globalise Resistance 
umbrella group has called a 
protest outside the main 
London offices of Balfour 
Beatty on the eve of the tube 
strike. Wednesday 28 March, 
4.30pm onwards, 130 Wilton 
Street, London SW1 (near 
Victoria station). 
MPublic meeting: Take the 
railways back into public 
ownership. Friday 23 March, 
7pm, Mechanics’ Institute, 
Manchester. Speakers in- 
clude: Richard Rosser 
(TSSA), Mick Rix (ASLEF), 
Vernon Hince (RMT) and 
Louise Christian (Socialist 
Alliance). Called by TUC 
North West Region. 
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by an EXPRESS 
JOURNALIST 


JOURNALISTS AND li- 
brary staff at Express 
Newspapers have de- 
cided to give porn baron 
and new owner Richard 
Desmond a run for his 
money, and fight his pro- 
posed new cuts of 145 
journalists and library 
staff. 

Desmond bought Ex- 
press Newspapers just 
before Christmas. 

He said he was going 
to “invest whatever it 
takes” to restore the Ex- 
press to the great news- 
paper it once was and 
make it a serious chal- 
lenger to its rival the Mail. 

Fine talk, and all lies. 
He immediately followed 
this up by sacking 60 
website staff. 

Desmond sold them 
off to a cowboy company 
which then declared itself 
bankrupt, thereby trying 
to avoid paying any re- 
dundancy money. 


Divide 


The National Union of 
Journalists (NUJ) had to 
fight hard to win the 
sacked workers their 
entitlement. 

At two union meetings 
held in the canteen last 
week 180 staff agreed 
that enough is enough. 

We unanimously voted 
to oppose the redundan- 
cies by “any means nec- 
essary”, and to ask our 
union to organise a ballot 
for industrial action. 

The second resolution 
had only four votes 
against. 

Union full timer Jeremy 
Dear said it is a long time 
since there was serious 
industrial action within the 
NUJ, so there should be a 
good amount of money 
available. 

Management are des- 
perate to divide and frus- 
trate any fightback. 

We are being encour- 
aged to find out individ- 
ually what we would be 
entitled to if we volunteer 
for redundancy. We are 
also being told we could 
leave the building by next 
week, money in hand, if 
we apply now. 


Handful 


Luckily we know that 
only a handful of people 
have taken up this divi- 
sive invitation. 

A good result of the 
strength of feeling at the 
chapel meeting was that 
most people agreed we 
must act collectively and 
not be picked off one by 
one. 

Even people who say 
they are tempted by the 
redundancy money are 
saying that we must stick 
together. 

If Desmond gets away 
with this second round of 
cuts it will be, as one jour- 
nalist put it, “hell for those 
of us left here trying to 
carry the extra work”. 

Already the Express 
City desk is being asked 
to write stories for the 
Siar, and the Star is being 
told to produce a new TV 
listings section. Express 
fashion editorial staff 
have so far resisted at- 
tempts to make them 
cover fashion shows for 
both titles. 

We received a resolu- 
tion of support from the 
NUJ’s London magazine 
branch. Further mes- 
sages of support would 
be welcome and should 
be sent to ray.king@ 
express.co.uk. 


